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THE SYNCRETIC ORIGINS OF THE 
FATIMID DA‘WA 


N its early use, the term “Shi‘a’’ denotes a political allegiance to the 
I cause of the ‘Alid family in its contest for the temporal and 
spiritual rulership of the Muslim community. Shi‘at ‘Ali is the 
party of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib rather than any particular theology or system 
of beliefs evolved by ‘Ali as a religious teacher. The verbal noun 
tashayyu‘, therefore, means the active or passive participation in the 
propagation and successful fulfilment of the hopes and aspirations of the 
followers of ‘Ali’s family. Al-Qalqashandi calls the Shi‘a the second 
largest group or community (ta’ifa) in Islam, and defines it as ‘‘those 
who supported (shaya‘u) Amir al-Mu’minin ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, professed 
in his Imama and Khilafa, by nass and Prophetic delegation (wisaya) 
whether openly or secretly; that the Imam cannot leave his line of 
succession except by usurpation and oppression by another without his 
consent or by faqiyya (dissimulation) on his part for another.’** The 
latter occurs by necessity sometimes during the dowr al-satr or period of 
concealment. 

Thus, tashayyu’ in its early stages implied primarily a_ political 
struggle in favour of a legitimate contender to power. It was only through 
later popular legendary fabrications and theological theorizations that 
the term acquired a religious meaning. As a major schism in the 
Islamic religion and community, it occurred before its theological 
crystallization into a religious-dogmatic difference. 

During the first six decades of Islam the Shi‘a were no more than 
a group of legitimists upholding the claim to rulership of the Muslim 
community by the successors of ‘Ali and Fatima. Ever since the death of 
Muhammad, it began as a purely political movement. The term “Shi‘a, 
therefore, did not imply a heresy at all; nora religious sect.? It was 
a purely Arab movement delineating the conflict for power between the 
close family of the Prophet through his daughter Fatima, and the larger 


1. Subh al-a‘sha, xiii, 226. ' 
2. Cf. 1. Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites,’ JAOS, xxix (1909), 


142-143 ; al-shahrastani, k. al-milal wa al-nital, 55; bn Ahaldun, al-Muyaddima, 
196. 
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group of the Quraysh tribe. Tashayyu‘ might have never developed 
into an active movement with far-reaching political aims encompassing 
the overthrow of the existing political authority. But the concatenation 
of events during Mu‘awiya’s reign (41/560—60/680) centring around the 
conflict against ‘Ali and his children, heralded inevitably more salient 
developments. The emotional contribution to the staunch evolution of 
the Shi‘a sect in this period was made possible by the consecutive 
murders of ‘Ali in 40/660, his son Hasan in 49/669, and Husayn in 
61/680 at the famous massacre of Karbala.’! 

The origin of the Isma‘ili or Fatimi da‘wa during the second half of 
the third/ninth century and the question of Fatimid genealogy has been 
discussed so often that a repetition of it here would not only be redundant 
but almost verge on academic triviality. No new material has been 
discovered that would help to determine beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the dynasty established by ‘Ubaydulla al-Mahdi in North Africa 
in 297/909 was directly descended from ‘Ali and Fatima or not. Modern 
apologists for the genealogical question favouring the ‘Alid origin of the 
Fatimids have resolved themselves into as much of a determinism as the 
medieval Sunni historians and early Orientalists did.2 The new 
material unearthed elucidates profitably only the Fatimid doctrine, but 
does not touch at all upon the genealogical controversy. At the same 
time, it is encouraging that writers like Bernard Lewis have been able to 
grasp the mystical post-rationalization of Fatimid writers regarding the 
origin of their Imams.* 


It is more important to analyze the syncretic origins of the 
movement during the third century, and the reasons why an Isma‘iliyya 
movement, hostile to the ruling authority, should have emerged from 
the perspective of (a) the political-social conditions of the Muslim world 
during the third century, (b) the historical forces and factors stimulating 
the rise of the movement, (c) the intellectual climate prevailing at the 
time. We are not interested in delving into invective or polemics in an 
effort to vindicate the Fatimid da‘wa, For the salient phenomenon 
remains that the Fatimid movement has left its mark on Muslim history 
as one of the most forceful attempts at an immanentized universalization 
of Islam and the establishment of a Muslim “‘civitas dei’’ on earth. The 
historical-social and political significance of the Fatimid movement is 
far too pregnant with substance for the broader study of the medieval 


Hasan was allegedly poisoned. 

Cf. as examples of this determinism, Ivanow, The Alleged Founder of Ismailism; 
The Rise of the Fatimids; also Prince Mamour, Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi 
Caliphs. 

See The Origins of Ismailism, 44-75 Rationalizations by Fatimid writers 
regarding the genealogy of their Imams can be found in such works as Sayyidna 
Ja‘far b, Mansar al-Yaman, Asrar al-nutaga, excerpts of which are to be found in 
Ivanow, The Rise of the Fatimids, 81-106 of the Arabic selectiors. 
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mind and society to be obscured by indeterminate discussions of 
genealogy. It would be helpful, to be sure, to know exactly whether 
‘Ubaydulla al-Mahdi was a legitimate Fatimid or a fraud. But in the 
absence of decisive proof, the question becomes purely academic. We 
do not believe the movement would have taken radically different charac- 
teristics by virtue of its genealogical origins. 

For a long time, unfortunately, debaters on this issue have allowed 
themselves to by-pass the more concrete theorizations about the general 
Batiniyya or secretive movement at a medieval phenomenon. In a way, 
historical curiosity may justify their frantic attempts at genealogical 
polemics. But it is time, we believe, to give historical-social perspective 
to the Fatimid da‘wa not according to heresiological depictions of it only, 
but also through an analysis of its own religious-philosophical specula- 
tions. There isno doubt we are at a relative advantage today, by 
virtue of the breathtaking pace with which genuine Fatimid material is 
being released. 

The Fatimid da‘wa cannot be appreciated outside its puritanical 
aspects and ramifications. Muhammad, the Prophet, was interested 
primarily in the personal salvation of his people through a destruction 
of polytheistic idolatry. In contrast to this attitude, the Fatimid 
approach was fraught with the explosiveness of a social movement aimed 
at reforming and, if necessary, overthrowing the existing social order in 
favour of an impending millenium. Instead of the orthodox static 
concept of the social order, Fatimid Ismailism was introducing an 
activistic and dynamic ideal of universalization. Syncretism is not only 
a characteristic of Fatimid origins, but also an aspect of the method 
used in propagating its faith and promise, levelled at winning the 
allegiance of both the learned elite and the placid mass. ‘The strength 
and versatility of the movement endangering a paralyzed and derelict 
orthodoxy is witnessed by the staunchest supporters of Sunni Islam.! 

“[slam, indeed, is much more than a system of theology; it 
isa complete civilization.”* A civilization is safely stable so long 
as it can absorb problems arising within its physical and spiritual 
environment. The moment it begins to lose this capacity, a crisis arises. 
Re-theorization and re-formulation of problems causing the crisis are 
apt to occur with a view to affording a new perspective to that particular 
society. A process of “restoration” sets in which cannot go back 
completely in history, but has to work from concrete situations at hand. 
The Fatimid divergence from orthodox Islam and its return to more 
ancient philosophies through syncretization is exactly what we mean by 


1. Cf. al-Ghazzali, k. al-mustazhiri, or fada’ih ai-Batiniyya ed. by 1. Goldziher in his 
Streitschriflen des Ghazzali gegen die Batinijja Sekte; al-Mawardi, al-ahkam al- 
Sultaniyya ; and the numerous treatises by al-Ghazzali like al-gistas al-mustagim, 
al-mungidh min al-dalal, and faysal al-tafriga. 

H.A.R. Gibb, Whither Islam?, (1932), 12. 
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“‘restoration.’’! 


Protessor Massignon has described the da‘wa as “a_ broad 
movement of social reform engulfing the Muslim world in the ninth 
century, culminating in the Fatimid dynasty. It is characterized 
scientifically by a diffusion of Hellenistic vocabulary and pseudo-hermetic 
literature with the aim of syncretizing a systematic catechism for all 
confessions and creeds, founded on reason, tolerance, and equality ; 
and with a ritual of confraternity.”* Fatimid Ismailism, therefore, 
introduced oecumenical ideas with regard to dar al-Islam and dar al-harb 
emboldening Islam with renewed vigour; and giving Muslim civili- 
zation a soteriological character with a definite universal mission. 

* * * 


Events heralding a succession of revolts between 250/864 and 
270/883 within the ‘Abbasid Caliphate were not of any sudden nature. 
They were being gradually precipitated since the days of the Umayyad 
dynasty. Tashayyu’ as a political force was the main source of 
opposition to Umayyad rule. For immediately after the death of 

usayn b. ‘Ali at Karbala in A.H. 61, Islam witnessed the emergence 
of a variety of groupsin the Shi‘a camp competing for the Caliphal 
throne.* Their strength as a threat to Damascus lay in their agreement 
to restrict the Caliphate to ahl al-bayt. 

The ‘Umayyad aristocracy consisting of a conquering caste apparen- 
tly never contemplated the complete assimilation of indigenous peoples 
outside Arabia. A class of non-Arab converts, the mawali arose who 
numerically surpassed the ruling class. These increased proportionately 
with further conquests. Being indigenous to areas that had been under 
Greco-Roman rule for so long, the early converts to Islam during the 
first century A.H. belonged socially and intellectually to the new 
Hellenistic culture. The obvious disdain with which the rulers looked 
upon these non-Arab Muslims was apt to force a feeling of alien solidarity 
among them. Their conversion, it seems, had not afforded them 
complete acceptance as equal members of the Muslim state and 
community. It was only natural that ‘Alid leaders should capitalize upon 
this resentful sentiment for the furtherance of their own aims. In ‘Iraq, 
especially, the feeling of revenge for Husayn’s death found concrete 
expression in a revolt led by al-Mukhtar b. ‘Ubayd, a follower and 
disciple of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya ‘d.ca. 81/700) in Sawad al- 
Kufa.‘ In this particular sector, ‘Umayyad exploitation of the mawali 


1. Cf. Carra de Vaux, Les Penseurs de Il’ Islam, v, 32-35; also, Abu al-‘Ala al- 
Ma‘arri, risalat al-ghufran, 377 ff. 

2. “Esquisse d’une bibliographie Qarmate,” Browne Presentation Volume, (1922), 
329. 

3. Cf. al-Nawbakhti, firag al-shi‘a, 67-73 ; al-Baghdadi, al-farg bayan al-firag, 15-38 ; 
al-Shahrastani, op. cit., 55. On the differences as to the wasiyya of ‘Ali see, Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi, al-igd al-farid, it, 352. 

See, Ibn Khaldun, &. al-ibar, iv, 3 ff; and his al-Mugaddima, 198ff ; also 
‘Abdalla ‘Inan, al-harakat al-siriyya wa al-jam‘iyyat al-haddama 29-30. 
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under al-Hajjaj’s administration is believed to have accentuated the 
ready inclination of these natives to join the periodically rebelling 
Shi‘a groups.' By 85/704, however, all these insurrections had been 
quelled temporarily at least. 

Arab iniquities against the subjugated peoples during the Umayyad 
administration created circumstances prejudicial to Islam’s stability. 
The stratification of Muslim society into a ruling caste, whose member- 
ship was determined by tribal connections; and a mass of ‘“‘second 
class’ citizens gave the mission of Islam a new narrow matrix. It was 
inevitable that a religious-social movement aiming at a universal Muslim 
society should evolve rapidly. The impetus was not political only in 
that the mawali joined the legitimist group of Islam (the Shi‘a), but also 
intellectual and cultural. Belonging toa more advanced and versatile 
culture of Christian-Hellenic background, the mawali tended naturally 
to explore non-Muslim systems of value and thought for their spiritual 
expression and satisfaction. ‘The tribal pre-Islamic legacy was void of a 
metaphysical interpretation of the cosmos and man, satisfactory to an 
urban population. Outside the realm of his immediate sense-experience, 
the desert Arab—now a conqueror and ruler—was mentally barren. 
This is the essence of the ensuing syncretism that was inevitable in an 
environment long occupied by a kaleidoscope of conquerors who 
invariably possessed a more refined civilization than that of the 
desert. To win the allegiance of malcontented classes Shi‘a groups, 
now working for the ‘Abbasid cause, had to accept a syncretism 
satisfactory to all. This became the core of the da‘wa organization 
culminating in the ‘Abbasid triumph (133/750).* 

By 120/737 there was a revival of Shi‘a agitation when Umayyad 
rule in the provinces began to wane. Two phenomenal revolts occurred 
in close succession, one in 121/738 under Zayd b. ‘Ali al-Husayn in 
Kufa and the other under Abu Muslim in Ahurasan in 129/746. The 
latter, a supporter of the ‘Abbasid hashimiyya group proved stronger 
than any other ‘Alid group and, eventually, installed the ‘Abbasids on 
the Caliphal throne.* The bolting of the non-‘Abbasid ‘Alids, namely 
those supporting Husayn’s descendants for the Caliphate, caused a new 
break among Shi‘a ranks. ‘Abbasid persecution of their recent brothers- 
in-arms culminated in the killing of Muhammad b. Abdalla b. al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali, known as al-Nafs al-Zakiyya by al-Mansur in 145/762. 

The death of Harun al-Rashid (170/786)-193/809) left the ‘Abbasid 
kingdom divided in its allegiance. Eventually the pro-Persian faction 
of al-Ma’mun triumphed over Amin’s Arab party, marking an epochal 


See, Dennette, The Conversion of the Poll-tax in Islam, introduction ; Van Vloten, 
Recherches sur la domination Arabe, 38. 

For the spread of early ‘Abbasid da‘wa cf. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Op. cit., ii, 351-355. 
For the Hashimmiyya and other sects, cf. Ibn Hazm, k. al-fasl fi al-milal wa al- 
nihal, iv, 179 ff., and al-Nawbakht, Op. cit., 7: ff. 
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influence on ‘Abbasid rule. Al-Ma’mun’s tacit inclinations toward the 
Shi‘a encouraged the latter’s widespread activities. They set out to 
spread their da‘wa extensively, especially in ‘Iraq and Persia. Their 
scemingly rapid success, forced al-Ma’mun to proclaim ‘Ali al-Rida, 
son of Imam Musa al-Kazim, as heir apparent. It is not possible that 
Ma’mun planned to fulfil this prociamation, since later ‘Ali al-Rida was 
allegedly poisoned. Whether this is true or not, it is impossible to 
determine. But there is no doubt that Ma’mun’s measure was directed 
at assuaging and, if possible, obliterating any renewed Shi‘a uprising. 
With his reign, nevertheless, a steady infiltration of high government 
positions in Baghdad by Persian elements occurred. This cannot be 
considered as merely the result of al-Ma’mun’s sympathies with the 
Persians but more so a system of spoils for previous services rendered. 
* * * 


Early relations between the ‘Abbasids and the Fatimids were charac- 
terized by mutual distrust. According to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, the 
‘Abbasid Caliph between A.H. 130 and 140 had given pensions to the 
‘Alids in Mecca and Medina. By A.H. 140 it seems the latter began 
spreading their agents, especially in Ahurasan, under the Jeadership of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq and his father ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn. They were 
moreover, given fiefs and money. Abu al-‘Abbas supposedly sent them 
one of his trusted men and ordered him to treat them well, “because 
they have a more legitimate right than we (‘Abbasids: have.! 

Strong ‘Abbasid persecution had driven the general run of the 
Shi‘a group underground; and with the legendary disappearance of 
Muhammad al-Muntazar son of al-‘Askari about 260/873 in Samirra’, 
the Ithna ‘Asharis lost their vitality.2 This heavy blow upon the Shi‘a 
was compensated by the simultaneous uprisings of Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s 
descendants in Kufa and Medina between A.H. 270 and 275.% The 
success of Yahya b. ‘Umar b. al-Husayn b. Zayd b. ‘Ali in Kufa was 
strengthened by ‘Alid gains in Tabaristan.* Thus, the period between 
A.H. 250 and 280 marks an epochal development in Muslim history. 
Contemporary with the revolt of the zanj or slaves in Baghdad led by an 
‘Alid pretender, were scattered rebellions of Fatimids in Kufa, Medina 
and Tabaristan. From A.H. 265 to 270 extreme chaos and unrest set 
in the Caliphial dominions.® The paralysis resulting from the slave revolt 
in Baghdad (256/279-270/883) ‘was only aggravated by continuous 

1. Ibn Ahaldun, Op. cit., iv, 5 ff, and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Op. cit., iii, 36-38 
reproduce part of a correspondence allegedly between the ‘Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mansur (136/754-158/775) and Muhammad b. ‘Abdalla al-Fatimi. In it, Caliph 
al-Mansur argues that a woman cannot act as an Imam, and consequently, 
cannot be succeeded. In this mannar, he denies ‘Alid claims te succession 
because of Fatima’s female line. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Op.cit., ii, 34-41. 

Cf. Abulfedae, Annali Muslemici, ii, 24-42. 

Cf. Ibn Kathir, al-bidaya wa al-nihaya, xi,20-49. 
Ibn Khaldun, Op. cit., iv, 11 ff. 
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Carmathian agitation in Mesopotamia (277/890-380/990). 


The political deterioration of the Abbasids was due partly to the 
extensive and heterogeneous nature of their Empire, whose sole unifying 
principle was the payment of tribute and religious allegiance to the 
Caliph. But it was due also greatly to their own lack of political 
foresight. For example, in the face of rapid decentralization, caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim (218/833-227/842) created his Turkish mercenary corps. 
Thiese eventually served a death sentence upon Caliphal authority. ‘The 
decline of the Caliphate was aggravated further by constant revolt and 
disintegration, between A.D. 800 and g50!' 

Times of convulsive political upheavals are propitious for cons- 
piracies to develop. This is exactly what happened in the Abbasid 
Empire between A.H. 250 and 290. Discontented elements and suppress- 
ed political aspirations had been fomented to radical action, witnessed 
in at least one unique revolt, the Carmathians (A.D. 890-990). But the 
unique character of the general Fatimid movement does not lie in the 
rebellious leadership it afforded to the erupting masses. One should 
rather seek the religious eschatology evolved by the Fatimids in an effort 
to identify the anti-‘Abbasid revolt with a “holy war.” By A.H. 270 the 
Fatimid da‘wa was no more a purely political crusade, but had acquired 
dogmatic-religious coatings, characterised mainly by a syncretic eschato 
logy immanentized in an impending Mahdi. Any messianism existing 
in Islam was activated to impatient limits that sought to recruit a 
puritan army led by a Mahdi against evil and corruption. There is no 
doubt that a marriage of messianism with a legitimist theory of the 
caliphate engendered the vastest movement of universalized Islam 
during the ninth and tenth centuries A.D.?— Messianism which had 
served the ‘Alids well in overthrowing the ‘Umayyads became once more 
the motivating force for a successful Fatimid propaganda against the 


Caliphs of Baghdad.3 


Ultimate Fatimid success did not depend primarily upon ‘Alid 
claims of Prophetic descent. The Fatimid da‘wa banked its efforts upon 
two major currents of the times: the historical actuality of a weakened 
central authority, and the rapid intellectual and cultural development 
affecting both the learned and the masses. Shi‘a claims of legitimacy 
had been weakened immensely by discords arising within their ranks, 


See, Abulfedae, Op. cit., ii, 210-258. 

By 800 A.D., for example, the Aghlabids had established an autonomous dynasty 
in North Africa. In Egypt, the Tulunid (254/868-292/905) were independent, 
while in Morocco ruled the Idrisids (172/788-375/985), cf. Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamil fi al-tarikh, vi, 254 ff. 

For historical details of the ‘Alid rebellions and uprisings cf. Abulfedae, Op. cit., 
ii, 210-294; Ibn al-Athir, Op. cit., vii, 159-195; viii, 11-19; Tahari, iii, 2216-2266. 
Also, for a description of the disintegration of the Abbasid Empire, cf. al-Ma‘sudi, 
Prairies d’or i, 306, ii, 73 ff.; and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Op. cit., iii, 38-40. 
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during the first century of ‘Abbasid administration (A.H. 150-250). But 
the gradual decay of the central government and growing discontent of 
the masses found a new enemy in the full-fledged syncretic dogmas 
evolved under Fatimid leadership. The failure of the ‘Abbasids to 
universalize Islam became apparent with the rejuvenated come-back of 
the Byzantines and the growing autonomous principalities in East and 
West.! 

Earlier, the ‘Abbasid triumph implied the virtual solution of the 
problem of assimilating a heterogenous Muslim society united only by 
the bond of religion. From a tribal aristocratic rule, the ‘Abbasids had 
introduced a more universalized state assimilating on an equal level the 
Arab and non-Arab Muslims. In the process of ‘Abbasid rise to power, 
however, foreign ideologies and beliefs were rapidly adopted with the result 
that new social and political alignments occurred. Islamic thought and 
society at the end of the second century A.H. acquired a novel course of 
development. ‘The second century is what one might term a period of 
revolutionary incubation.’’*? Within the Shi‘a group, ‘Abbasid ascen- 
dancy implied the placing of the Fatimid pretenders as the major opposi- 
tion groups to the house of ‘Abbas. 

Historians and scholars of the Fatimid da‘wa do not agree on the 
origins of the Isma‘iliyya movement, or the identity of its early leaders. 
Conflicting versions offered by heresiographers and historians point to 
obscure cohorts of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) in Medina. 
Nawbakhti says that when Isma‘il died (145/762), while his father was 
still alive, the latter appointed his grandson Muhammad b. I[sma‘il, son 
of the deceased [sma‘il. This according to the Isma‘ilis is the only true 
nass leaving succession within the appointed heir’s progeny. Isma‘il’s 
cause was led by Mubarak, one of his mawali and the group professing 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il’s legitimate claims known as al-Mubarakiyya.* 
Nawbakati then reverts to the Isma‘iliyya with a new name, calling them 
al-Khattabiyya, or followers of Abu al-Ahattab Muhammad b. Zaynab 
al-Asadi. ‘These, we believe, are the followers of another mawla of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq who had fought in Kufa. Their leader Abu al-Khattab was 
killed duns this conflict. His followers then joined Muhammad 


b. Isma’il.4 Baghdadi, on the other hand, begins with the general 
Batiniyya sect as being evolved by a certain Maymun b. Daysan, known 


On this point, we are in agreement with Van Vloten, Recherches sur la domination 
Arabe, who takes this position 

cf. B. Lewis, Op. cit., 32. Ivanow, on the other hand, says: ‘‘the extraordinary 
triumphs of the Fatimids following each other in quick succession, were obviously 
due to this widespread discontent and unrest, coupled with a favourable supersti- 
tious atmosphere, widespread and ardent expectations of the advent of the 
promised messiah, the deliverer, who was due to make his appearance by the end 
of the third century after the death of the Prophet.”’ cf. Rise of the Fatimids, 71. 
Firaq al-Shi‘a, 67. 

Ibid., 69-70. 
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as al-Qaddah from the Ahwaz. Hewas a mawla of Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
al-Sadiq. In conjunction with other prison inmates in ‘Iraq he laid 
down the basic principles and programme of the Batiniyya movement.! 

One of the earliest accounts by Ibn al-Nadim is based upon Ibn 
Rizzam’s work refuting Isma‘ili claims. The period between Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il and A.H. 250 is not dealt with at all. It begins with ‘Abdalla 
b. Maymun of al-Ahwaz whose tather headed the Maymuniyya sect. 
Now, this father must be the alleged Abu Shakir Maymun ibn Daysan, 
Ja‘far’s mawla in other renditions. If ‘Abdalla flourished c. A.H. 250 
and this “father” of his was active around A.H. 140, the father-son 
relationship becomes physically somewhat impossible, considering the 
lapse of a whole century. Moreover, Maymun, himself, becomes 
obscure when he is the son of Daysan. Is this Daysan a corrupt form of 
Bardesanes? The latter flourished in the second century A.D. as a 
Christian heretic who caused great consternation in Edessa.2 Probably 
the Banu al-Qaddah subscribed to the Bardesanian heresy, because Ibn 
Rizzam remarks that before their time, pro- Magian elements worked for 
the re-instatement of the Zoroastrian religion. Abu Muslim, Babek 
al-Khurrami and others have been accused of the charge. Then Maymun 
was befriended by a certain Muhammad b. Husayn or Zaydan, a rich 
Persian astrologer and fanatic anti-Arab “Shu‘ubi.” Together, they 
worked out a plan for the installation of Persian supremacy in the 
Muslim world, through the restoration of the Zoroastrian religion. 
Zaydan’s' astrological calculations prognosticated the transferrence of 
political power from the Arabs to the Persians. Consequently, he 
subsidized Maymun generously to effect this chiliastic expectations. * 

The Zaydan of Ibn Rizzam must by the rich Dindan mentioned 
invariably by every other source as the financial backer who made 
possible the early Fatimid da‘wa. For, to achieve his anti-Arab ends, 
Maymun adopted the Fatimid cause of legitimacy. Ibn al-Athir later 
adopts almost the same version accepting both Abu al-Ahattab and 
Maymun b. Daysan as mawali of Ja‘far al-Sadiq and his grandson, 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Maymun, moreover, is here presented as the 
author of the book, Kitab al-mizan fi nusrat al-zandaqa, that is, in praise of 
disbelief. Both of them embraced the ‘Alid cause.4 In other instances, 
Ibn Daysan’s son ‘Abdalla, is mentioned as the one who befriended 
Dindan, the rich Persian “shu‘ubi” and spread the da‘wa to Kufa, Basra, 
Khurasan, and Salamiyya.°® 


Al-fargq bayn al-firaq, 265-266. 

Cf. O’ Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, 50. 

See, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 185-188. 

Ibn al-Athir, viii, 8-11 ; Qalqashandi, xiii, 240, gives a certain “Ramadan’’ as 
author of this work. 

Abulfedae, ii, 310 claims Jja‘far al-Sadiq was the author of k. al-mizan fi nusrat al- 
zandaqa. 
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Mas‘udi rejects completely the theory that Maymun was the son of 
Daysan. Instead he makes Daysan a contemporary of Marcion, the 
Christian gnostic, and possibly Mani, who flourished a little later at the 
time of Anu shirwan Kisra (c. A.D. 550). Mas‘udi’s chronology is the 
most plausible as this Daysan could very well be the Bardesanes in 
Christian heresiology or one of his later followers. Along with other 
gnostic movements, Bardesanes appeared as a challenge to the established 
church, especially the school of Edessa.! 

Ibn Hazm identifies the Ahattabiyya as those who deified Ja‘far and 
were defeated in a battle in Kufa.2_ Ibn Kathir, depending on Bagqillani’s 
kitab hatk al-astar wa kashf al-asrar, describes the Isma‘ilis as the followers 
of the “lame” Isma‘il son of Ja‘far. He also calls them al-Batiniyya, and 
Muhammira. This “lame” Isma‘il could be the Qarmat of Sawad al- 
Kufa, since, according to one version of the term garmat, it means ‘‘to 
limp.’”* 

It is obvious from the foregoing accounts of the rise of the Isma‘iliyya- 
Batiniyya movement that no one person or group of persons specifically 
evolved either the doctrine or the da‘wa itself. Indeed, the discrepancies 
between one historian and another are so recurrent that even the tools 
of research become limited in effectiveness. Most of the accounts, 
nevertheless, point to one safe conclusion : namely, the syncretic origin of 
the movement. Its development was gradual and_ varied The 
evolution of the doctrine into radically extremist beliefs is further 

roof of the assimilation of non-Muslim cults and legends into its fold. 
a Judaeo-Christian, Hellenistic, and Persian peculiarities 
were slowly fused into what came to be known as the Batiniyya 
movement. The latter’s political expression in the form of Fatimid 
legitimate claims was both a historical coincidence as well as a_ political 
expedient. 

A shrewd observer like Abu al-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri has very aptly 
described the Muslim world as an environment where the conglomeration 
of religions was very conducive to the formulation of messianic expecta- 
tions. There were many groups claiming that they were or represented 
al-qa’im al-muntazar. Blasphemous epicureans like Walid b. al Yazid 
al-Umawi (d.c. A.H. 125-126) were a common phenomenon, expressing 
the attitude, “I shall preach to the people, until they embrace the 
donkey’s religion.’’ Pagans like al-‘Alawi al-Basri, sahib al-zanj, (‘Ali 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim of ‘Abd al-Qays) were active, as _ well 
as incarnationists and metendysists like ‘Abdalla b. Saba’ (allegedly 
the founder of al-Kaysaniyya sect) and libertarians. These were 
contemporary with a widespread interest in astrological studies, cabalism, 


Al-Mas‘udi, Op. cit., viii, 293. 
Op. cit., iv, 187. 
Cf. al-bidaya wa al-nihaya, xi, 61-63. 


2 
3 


I. 
1. See, risalat al-ghufran, 377-387. 
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and apocalyptic prophecies.‘ According to Abu al-‘Ala, then, the 
atmosphere was laden with a kaleidoscope of beliefs and ideas, none of 
which are known to have been developed by any one person. 

S. de Sacy and, later, E.G. Browne have remarked that the 
Isma‘ilyya doctrine is typically Persian. Such statements have led 
certain orientalists to adopt the theory that the Isma‘ilis were of Persian 
origin.* Lane-Poole goes so far as to conclude that the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
was a Persian attempt, nurtured by ‘Abdalla b. Maymun, at overruling 
their governors. This idea of Persian origin led other scholars to 
consider the Isma‘iliyya sect not merely an anti-Arab movement, but 
more so an anti-Islamic revolution.5 


Categorical statements to the effect that the Isma‘ilis were FTersians 
are based, it seems on the increasing pagan and philosophic adaptations 
occurring in the second and third centuries of Islam. This is 
dangerous theorizing, because Persians had monopoly neither over 
pagan cults nor over philosophical eclecticism. The three principal 
non-Islamic beliefs of tanasukh, or metempsychosis, raj‘a or return, and 
hulul or incarnation which led to cult-worship and hagiasis are not 
strictly Persian by any means. Reports of the earliest belief in these 
concepts go back to the time of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, when a certain 
‘Abdalla b. Saba declared ‘Ali God and his followers, known as 
Kaysanites, continued to believe in ‘Ali’s messianic return.® 


It was, most ofall, this early messianic development that gave the 
later Isma‘iliyya movement its popular appeal. But messianism is no 
Persian importation. It is rather a Judaeo-Christian belief, accentuated 
in the first two centuries through the multiplication of gnostic groups. 


1. Ibid., 388 ff. On astrological studies and related pseudo-sciences, cf. Tabari 
IIT, 1463, 1742 ff; Mas‘udi, Op. cit., v, 244, villi, 289-290. On malahim on 
mystical prophecies based on astrology, cf. Fihrist, 189, citing books on the 
subject by a certain “‘Abdan.” Revelations of the ‘science’ of Tulusmat or 
prophecies of historical events are cited by Abulfedae, ii, 294, in the k. al-zumur- 
ruda, supposedly written by the zandiq ‘Abdalla b. Yahya b. Ishaq, known as Ibn 
Rawandi (d. 293); other books by him on ilhad are also cited. Maqrizi 
ascribes the legendary and allegorical doctrines evolved to Abu al-Ahattab and 
Abu Shakir Maymun b. Daysan. The latter he cites as the author of the 
oft-repeated k. al-zandaqa, cf. Itti’az al-hunafa, 48-49. 

See, Exposition de la Religion des Druzes Intr. xxxi; and Literary History of Persia, 
i, 405. 

ro Dozy, Spanish Islam, 87 ; and Guyard, “Un Grand Maitree des Assassins au 
temps de Saladin,” Journal Asiatique, 7 serie, vol. ix (1877), 324-386. 

The Story of Cairo, 114-115. 

See, de Goeje, Memoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, 1-12; and 
Dozy, Essai sur ‘histoire de ' Islamisme, 257. 

See, Ibn Ahaldun, Muqaddima, 198; al-Baghdadi, Op. cit., 15-16; and Ibn Hazm, 
iv, 186-187, who claims that ‘Ali cleansed himself of them and burned some of 
them. This incident alse cited by a!-Nu‘man in da‘a’im al-islam, 61.  Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq similarly disavowed the Khattabiyya when they tried to deify him. 
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It would be safer to adopt the view that a feeling of revenge urged the 
Persian people to join and support the Isma‘iliyya movement in the hope 
of political success. Among the extreme Isma‘ilis, on the other hand, it 
was the idea of a ‘‘hidden imam’ and that of an inherited divine element 
in every Imam that might have led to a king-worship concept rather than 
a pure Persian importation.! Messianic expectations revolving around the 
soteriological nature of a ‘‘dux”’ are apt to result in the belief of a thauma- 
turgic ruler. They also inevitably lead to chiliastic interpretations of 
history. 

Chiliasm is a peculiar development in the early two centuries of 
Christianity centring around the teachings of gnostics. The term “‘gnosti- 
cism’’ is on appellation for a system of beliefs syncretizing Christian teach- 
ings with gnosis of ‘higher intuitive knowledge.’ It was never a definite 
scheme of thought, but a fluctuating attitude of some church members, 
trying to resolve religion into a philosophy acceptable to both reason and 
emotion. There is no doubt that early Isma‘ilism and the later Fatimid 
da‘wa attempted a similar fusion between philosophy and Islam. The 
result was a highly speculative system as witnessed in writings of the tenth 
century A.D. and later Sufistic treatises.2, This was by no means an 
uncommon characteristic of literary movements and schools of philosoph- 
ical thought in third-fourth century Islam. The translating activity 
under al-Mamun and later ‘Abbasid Caliphs introduced the use of Greek 
philosophical logic and syllogism in religious controversies and polemical 
heresiography. Greek scholars who had found refuge in India asa result 
of the Justinian persecution (c:A.D. 582-585) were brought into Baghdad. 


The very channel of translation — Syrian Christian — gave philosophical 
investigation a definite inclination toward religious problems, and there- 
fore, theological controversy. In their attempt to corroborate religious 
dogma with philosophical proof, anything in philosophy contrary to 
religion was allegorized.® Allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an or 
other scriptures is thus not a Fatimid peculiarity, but one common to all 
groups attempting the evolution of a religious philosophy. The best 


Cf. al-Kirmani, rahat al-‘aql. 

Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa are a foremost example. A summary of the text of these 
treatises with an introduction is available in F. Dieterici’s Die Abhandlungen des 
Ikhwan es-Safa in auswahl. Some modern Arab writers have tried to establish 
their relationship with the Isma‘ilis. Dasuqi, in his /khwan al-safa takes the 
position that they were definitely a group within the Isma‘iliyya movement, 
whereas Farrukh in a similar treatise, /khwan al-Safa argues the opposite view. 
as to Sufistic writings, the works of Muhyi al-din Ibn al-‘Arabi are the most 
exemplary, cf, for example, his al-tadbirat ai-iiahiyya fi islah al-mamlakat al- 
insaniyya. 

See, Philo by Wolfson, who is considered the first to attempt the allegorization 
of scriptures. Philo-Judaeus died in 40 A.D. He can be accredited, therefore, 
with setting the precedent of allegorical interpretation of the scriptures in an 
effort to auseuile philosophy with revealed religion. 
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definition of this attitude is contained in one of the treatises of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa which states that “the Shari’a has been polluted by ignorances, and 
mixed with iniquities. It must be purified ... for when Greek philosophy 
and the Shari’a coincide, perfection is achieved.' 

The basic assumption of Gnosticism consists of freeing the soul from 
its captivity in this evil world to a higher spiritual realm. The divine 
element (soul) that was released by God, the Creator, has been arrested 
by material depravity. Freeing this element, therefore, is the aim of the 
gnostic’s active struggle. The meansto salvation, however, is known 
only to a few, who possess the secret message. ‘These are headed by a 
“teacher’’ who-possesses “‘gnosis.” At times, he is not only a teacher, but 
medium of revelation and a manifestation of the deity. People can 
acquire” some of this knowledge and thus participate in the soterio- 
logical struggle by joining the ‘‘fraternity.”” Hence, the rise of secret 
societies. 

We are presenting the principles of Gnosticism, because we believe 
they can explain many of the developments within the Fatimid da‘wa, 
among them the deification of al-Hakim bi-Amrillah, and dispel categori- 
cal claims to the theory of a mono-origin for the Fatimid da‘wa. More- 
over, the concept of the state changes drastically under the impact of mil- 
lenial ideas. Theories like ta‘lim and ‘isma become clearer under the scru- 
tiny of the factors causing their formulation. Ignaz Goldziher holds, for 
example, that Christian gnosis is the common source of doctrines like 
return, and the transmigration of souls, found in Fatimid Isma‘ilism and 
other Shi‘a sects.?__ It ~ casts doubts over the allegation that Isma‘ili 
dualism (thanawiyya) is of strictly Persian roots. Even Muhammad 
was under Christian gnostic influence as appears in his docetic view of 
Christ. The shock of students of the Fatimid da‘wa at the latter’s 
syncretization and absorption of pagan and other cults is thus uncalled 
for. 

A clandestine revolt of rationalism against orthodoxy was already 
articulate towards the end of the second/eighth century. In their 
common religious problems these rationalists were as non-conformist as 
the iconoclasts of Byzantium. Their rationalism, however, had not led 
to atheism, because God was the entelechy of knowledge. Since 
rational knowledge could not comprehend God—a later Fatimid 
philosophical maxim—his comprehension was possible only syncretically 
by using Greek-Christian “gnosis.”” Thus, knowledge was divided into 
episteme, science or ‘ilm and ma‘rifa, “gnosis” or theosophy. The latter 
was the realm of “gnosis” that transcends rational knowledge. The 


Dieterici, Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa, 635. 

2. Mohammad and Islam, 245 ff ; 264-265. 

3. Sura iv, 156. Fora discussion of such influence, cf. Pedersen, ‘“The Sabians,” 
Browne Presentation Volume, 383-391° and Hamdani, “Compendium of Isma‘ili 

Esoterics,” Islamic Culture, vol. xi, 2 (April, 1927), 210-227. 
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same theory of these early rationalists served the Fatimids in their 
theories of knowledge, the Imam, and God.! 

By A.H. 250, having apparently benefited from the political decline 
of the ‘Abbasids and the cultural-social development ot the time, the 
Fatimid legitimists revitalized their programme actively. Having learned 
the methods of secret societies, and evolved a doctrine of their own, they 
were ready to propagandize their cause in a propitiously receptive 
environment. Whether it was ‘Abdalla b. Maymun al-Qaddah, Yahya 
Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh or Ibn Hawshab al-Najjar al-Kufi who began 
this new da‘wa seems immaterial to our discussion. But the localities in 
which the first missions arose are significant. Om the one hand, 
Sawad al-Kufa, where allegedly Hamdan b. al-Ash‘ath or Qarmat 
(Qarmutia) became active has always been a suitable environment for 
rebellion. Ibn Hawshab’s mission to Yemen deserves al-Ma‘arri’s 
statement that Yemen was a place where people ‘can make a living out 
of religion,” (ma‘dinan lilmutakassibin bi’l-din) .* 

The da‘wa’s early activities were in both remote and proximate 

rovinces of the Caliphate. In the Daylam there was already an 
independant Shi‘a state (175/791-250/864).* Two missionaries, al- 
Hulwani and Abu Sufyan were sent to North Africa.4 Meanwhile this 
early dafwa was carried out secretly, whereby the convert would take an 
oath of allegiance, pay the tribute (najwa) to the concealed Imam and 
practise taquyya.° 

Prolonged civil wars had impoverished the peasantry of Iraq. 
Around A.D. 869 the Negro slaves or Zanj rebelled under the leader- 
ship of an ‘Alid “messiah” and ravaged Khurasan. Invigorated Fatimid 
proselytizing was, therefore, synchronized with a view to capitalizing 
upon these weakening factors in the ‘Abbasid State. 


But, it must be understood that Fatimism as a political party would 
never have succeeded without a religious creed, and philosophy. It is 
very probable that during the period of concealed Imams (A.H. 
148-250) a complete system of beliefs and religious philosophy had been 
evolved for better prospective appeal to the masses. The fact that this 
creed was not purely Islamic but had absorbed the peripheral develop- 
ments resulting from syncretic attitudes of the time automatically 
increased the scope of both its learned and mass receptivity. A decrepit 


See, the works of Hamid al-din al-Kirmani, especially rahat al-‘aql. 

Rivalat al-ghufran, 377. 

See, Ibn al-Athir, ix, 128. 

See, Magqrizi, /tti‘az, 53 ff. in the Shayyal ed. and 21-22 in the Bunz ed. Also 
Khitat, ii, 10. 

On stages of initiation in the Ismai‘li da‘wa, cf. Khitat, ii, 227-233 ; Qalgashandi, 
x, 434%ff.; Ibn Malik, kashf, asvar al-batiniyya, 13 ff.; and al-Ghazzali, fadaih 
al-batiniyya, 4 ff. 
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Caliphal authority ; political and social disorder; economic disequi- 
librium, and moral misery were all assets contributing to eventual 
Fatimid success. “Ala fin du ixe siecle, ]a propaganda chiite avait 
donc repris la caractere secret quiavait faits le succes de la dynastie 
Abbasides. Le moment etait favorable a diriger contre celle-ci une 
action general.’’' In order to appreciate, therefore, the politico- 
religious advent to power of the ‘Abbasid and, later, the Fatimids one 
must remember the diversity of doctrines and practices in which Oriental 
society was participating prior to the Arab conquest. 


Towards the end of the ninth century there were two major centres 
of Fatimid activity: (1) The Fatimid propaganda in North Africa 
and (2) the Carmathian agitation in Bahrem, Syria, and ‘Iraq. A 
discussion of the latter group would constitute a full length study by 
itself. Polemics as to whether the Carmathians were the original 
Ismatilis and Fatimids or not are numerous.? Some historians have 
identified them with the Fatimids;* others have accepted them as part 
of the overall Isma‘ili movement until their rupture with the established 
Fatimid dynasty under al-Mu‘izz (d. 365). They have been described 
invariably as the extremist and opportunistically nihilist branch of the 
Isma‘iliyya movement.‘ Had the account of their appearance in Arabia 
given by Tabari been clear, a great deal of confusion would have been 
avoided, later. But Tabari simply mentions the rise of a_ certain 
Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh around 289/901. His description, however, 
of their terrorism in Syria around 290/902 seems to justify the later 
Fatimid reports of. an early break with the Qaramita. The latter 
allegedly massacred the Mahdi’s relatives in Salamiyya and plundered 
the town, taking his treasures.® 


The appearance of Abu Sa‘id al-Janabi in c. 286/89q9-287/g00 
marks the beginning of a series of Carmathian uprisings in Basra, Kufa, 
Mecca and Medina. By A.H. 290 they were embroiled in armed 
conflict with Tughj b. Jaf of Syria, gradually spreading terror and 
destruction in many Caliphal dominions. Thc r impact on the safety 
and stability of the ‘Abbasid State was so adversely great that al-Suyuti 


Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Les ennemies du oy ony Orthdox, 429. 


~* See, de Goeje, Op cit.; Ivanow, The Rise of t 
of Isma‘ilism. 

~- O'Leary, A Short History of the Fatimid Caliphs, 43. 

. Ibn Khaldun, iv, 93-94; Mugaddima, 311-330; iii, 355-356; also, ‘Adhari, Bayan 
al mughrib, i, 383. cf. Ibn Kathir, xi, 61-63, who calls them mulhida and Persian 
philosophers. © 
Cf. iii, 2217-2226. For the Fatimid version of Carmathian atrocities cf. sirat 
Ja‘ far al-Hajib, in lvanow, Rise, 184-223. Fora detailed account of the rise 
and activity of the Carmathians, cf. Ibn al-Athir, vii, 159-161, 175-176; and 
their attacks on Syria, vii, 182, 186-183. ; 

6. See, Ibn Kathir, xi, 61-63; Abulfedae, ii, 282-293; Ibn Khaldun, iv, 11-28. 
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considers the Qarmat rebellion as one of the great upheavals in Islam.’ 
Recruiting the military support of various tribes, they were able to 
exhaust the fighting resources of Caliph al-Muqtadir. 


While the Qaramita were steadily keeping ‘Abbasid authorities fully 
occupied, the Fatimid da‘wa was being successfully spread in the Yemen 
and North Africa. Ibn Hawshab was able to establish an independent 
Fatimid State in the Yemen. Meantime,al-Hulwani and Abu Sufyan, 
who had cultivated the Maghrib for the Fatimids, died, and Ibn 
Hawshab expedited Abu ‘Abdalla al-Shi‘i who was working with him in 
Yemen to replace them and continue their mission.2. He arrived there 
somewhere between A.H, 280 and 288.* According to Ibn Ahaldun 
Abu ‘Abdalla had already found a large group among the Kutama tribe 
fully subscribed and devoted to the Batiniyya movement. Thus, his 
task of proselytizing was facilitated by a militarily capable tribe 
favourably inclined to the Fatimid da‘wa.* ‘Adhari claims that ‘Alid 
du‘at had been in the Maghrib and other Muslim lands ever since ‘Ali’s 
time. Abu ‘Abdalla practised the teaching of children (ta‘limal-sibyan), 
while gradually rallying the Kutama forces for the impending struggle 
against the Aghlabids. ‘‘We are the helpers (ansar) of ahl al-bayt and 
the tradition has come down concerning you, oh people of Kutama... 
You are our helpers and the establishers of our shioks; God wil! manifest 


His religion through you, and glorify ahi al-bayt by you...He will 
conquer the world with you...’’ This was the basic content’ of Abu 
‘Abdalla’s appeal to the Kutama. “I do not call you for myself, but 
for the obedience of the infallible Imam from ahi a/-bayt, whose 


description is...’’° 

Battle skirmishes with Bani Aghlab did not begin until A.H. 290 or 
292, and the struggle continued until 296. MHorrified by these events 
Caliph al-Muktafi sent a letter of appeal to the people of North Africa 
urging them to stand by Ziyadat Allah b. Al-Aghlab against Abu 
‘Abdalla, and the Kutamian onslaught. Meanwhile, Abu ‘Abdalia 
proved his political sagacity by returning kharaj and jizya money when 
presented to him. ‘‘Tell the people,” he amswered, that they are 
the owners (umana) of what God extracts from their ground...there is no 
kharaj on the wealth of the Muslim.”? 

The question arises why the Fatimids should have concentrated 
their efforts on spreading their da‘wa and establishing a dynasty in 


See, al-Suyuti, Tarikh al-Khulafa, 214. 

Cf. Maqrizi,,/iti‘az 53 ff., and Ahitat, ii, 10-12. 
See, Ahitat, 1, 349-350; also, Ibn al-Kathir, xi, 116. 
K. al-‘Ibar, iv, 31. 

Bayan al- Mughrib, i, 127-128. 

lhid., i, 138-140.; Ubn al-Athir, vii, 18-19. 

‘Adhari Op. cit. i, 141-142. - 
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the Maghrib. The following are some of the more outstanding 
factors oe the Maghrib an opportune area for Fatimid 
activity : (1) its distance from central authority in the East had enabled 
the Aghlabids to establish an autonomous dynasty (184/800-296/909) 
which was virtually free from any ‘Abbasid control; (2) the Berber 
population inhabiting the area was never inclined to obey central 
authority and always apt to rebel. They never felt any strong ties of 
allegiance with either the Umayyads or ‘Abbasids, until al-Rashid 
(170/706-193/809) aliowed them to remain semi-independant under the 
Aghlabids. ‘These, in turn, never ruled them properly, overburdening a 
discontented people with exorbitant taxation. (3) Innately conservative, 
the Berber tribes were relatively ignorant compared with other Muslim 
populations, allowing a wide margin of gullibility and superstition. As 
for their puritanical tendencies, they have been manifested only too well 
throughout history.'. (4) The phenomenally short time in which Abu 
‘Abdalla was able to effect the successful completion of his mission and 
enthronement of ‘Ubayadulla al-Mahdi can be ascribed also to the 
heterodoxies existing prior to his advent in the country.2 “Obviously, 
those Western lands offered a promising field to the agitator, whether 
political rebel, or sectarian leader, and Ibn Hawshab’s missionaries had 
evidently struck a promising vein in the Berber tribe of Kutama.® 

From Fatimid sources one gets the impression that the eventual 
decision by the Mahdi to proceed to North Africa was not necessarily 
motivated by the aforementioned reasons. A da‘wa based on an 
articulate religious philosophy, the political expresssion of which required 
utter obedience in a hierarchically stratified social order, would not 
prefer of its own volition to realize its political-religious ambitions 
amidst an ignorant and unstable environment as the one found in al- 
Maghrib. There is no doubt that intensified concern on the part of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphs to apprehend the Fatimid Imams living in 
Salamiyya rendered the latter’s safety precarious. On the other hand, 
the Carmathian movement, even if accepted as genuinely Isma‘ili, was 
beginning to surpass the limits of control, endangering the supremacy 
of the Imams themselves. These two reasons, we believe, were of 
prime significance for the temporary asylum chosen in the Maghrib.‘ 


P. J. Varixsotis 


1. Examples of extreme puritan dynasties are the Murabitin or Almoravids 
(448/1056-541/1147), and al-Muwahhidin or al-Mohads of Ibn Tumart 
(524/1130-667/ 1269). 

2. See, Ibn Khaldun, iv, 32-33; and ‘Ali Hasan, Misr fi al ‘usur al-wusta, 80-81. 

See, O’Leary, Op. cit., 57 

Cf. Sirat Jafar, by Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamani, who flourished 

during the reign of Caliph al--Aziz (365/975-386/996); also I/titah al-da‘wa wa 

ibtida al-dawla by Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974). The same impression is 
acquired from Ibn Hammad’s, Akhbar Muluk Bani ‘Ubayd wa siratihim. 


-Y 


IBN KHALDUN’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


1. The Background of Arabic Historiography 


N the Arabic work Mafatihul-‘ulum' history is counted among the 
I sciences indigenous tothe Arabs. The science of evaluating the 
sayings of the Prophet and determining the credibility of the persons 
who communicated them laid the foundations of Arabic historical scholar- 
ship. Ibn Ishaq, Ibn-Hisham, M‘amar-ibn-al-Muthanna, Muhammad- 
Ibn-‘Umar-al-Wagqidi and Mohammad ibn  Jerir-at-Tabari were 
pioneers in a long and illustrious line of historians who first employed 
criticism in historical research and placed it on a scientific footing. 
The works of these historians swelled to a vast volume and a stage arrived 
where it could be systematized into a body of knowledge having its own 
laws and principles. The Arab spirit of scientific thought and 
systematic inquiry, which wrought a revolution in practically all the 
realms of knowledge, effected a transformation in the field of historio- 
graphy also by elevating the dry records of the past into a dynamic 
philosophy of social development. The person through whom this 
spirit manifested itself in the domain of history was Abu-Ziyad ‘Abdur- 
Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Ahaldun al Hadrami of Tunis (1332-1406). 
In his great work Muqaddamah or Prolegomena to his ‘universal 
history” he formulated his philosophy of history which is the most 
comprehensive synthesis of human sciences ever attempted till his time. 
In the short span of this paper it is proposed to study the ideas of Ibn- 
Khaldun in the light of modern sociological and_historiological thought 
with a view to ascertaining what assistance he can give us in the 
explanation and understanding of the process of human history. 


2. The Development of the Philosophy of History upto the time of Ibn Khaldun 


In order to grasp and appreciate the significance of the ideas of 
Ibn-Khaldun it is imperative to notice the contributions made by his 
predecessors in the field of historiological study. The ancient people of 
Sumer and Egypt drew a very thin line of distinction between history, 
mythology and cosmology. If the former had an astrological 


1. Ed. Van Vloten pp. 5-7. 
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Weltanschauung in which the affairs of man were viewed as a part and 
aspect of the macrocosmic process,’ the latter wrestled with the dissolu- 
tion of the corporeal existence of man and refused to reconcile themselves 
to the temporal flux which underlies the conception of the past.2 The 
Indians developed a synthetic and organic conception of nature 
according to which human history partakes of the cyclic character of the 
cosmic process and constitutes an insignificant phase of universal 
phenomena.3 In contrast to these anti-historical standpoints the 
Chinese considered the king as the embodiment of the divine principle 
known as Tien and consequently treated the annals of kings as a 
sacred record of the working of the divine in the world. Thus the 
Chinese conception of history was confined to the chronicles of kings and 
their dynasties, and took little cognizance of social movements. The 
Greeks and after them the Romans did show some sensitiveness to the 
process of history. Herodotus saw in the deeds of man the eternal 
rhythm of an excess in one direction leading to a change into its own 
opposite and Thucydides tried to penetrate into the psychology of the 
leaders of the people in order to ransack the inherent necessity of events 
characterising their activities. In Rome, Polybius saw in history not 
only a pattern of behaviour for statesmen and administrators but also an 
asylum in which the soul nestles after being overwhelmed by the relentless 
spectacle of an over-riding necessity of events. In this way Graeco- 
Roman historiography was bound up with substantialist metaphysics on 
the one hand and Epicurean ethics on the other.4 After the rise of 
Christianity, a new conception was imported into the study of history. 
The Christian theologians viewed the worid asthe play of God. Accord- 
ing to them the deeds of men were important not for their own sake but 
because they reflected the will of God and hinted at the purpose under- 
lying the eternal drama of creation and destruction. From this point of 
view the course of history appeared not as a series of the acts of particular 
individuals but as the expression of an inner dialectic of events which in 
theological terms means the execution of the will of God.5 This view 
underlies the works of Eusebius of Caesarea, Isidore of Seville, the 
Venerable Bede and J. B. Bossuet. Thus we observe that the study of 
history could not be placed on an independent scientific footing upto the 
advent of Ibn Khaldun. There is no evidence to show that he was 
acquainted with the work of Greek and Roman historians. Even his 
familiarity with Plato and Aristotle cannot be definitely proved for he 


Ralph Turner, The Great Culturai Traditions vol. I p. 165. 

Henri Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East p. 21 for a contrary 
view vide, Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West vol. 1, p. 15. 

Buddha Prakash, The Hindu Philosophy of History to be published in the Journal 
of the History of Ideas (New York). 

R. G. Collingwood, Thz Idea of History pp. 36, 42-43. 

R. G. Collingwood, Op. cit. pp. 49-50. 
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never quotes from the Republic inspite of the fact that it had been 
translated into Arabic, and formed the model of Al-Farabi’s ideal state 
which is depicted in Al Madinat al Fadila and his quotation from a 
treatise on politics attributed to Aristotle has been shown to be 
apocryphal. Von Grunebaum! has held that before Ibn Ahaldun, the 
influence of milieu on thought was realised by As-Sakkaki, and the 
dependence of a nation’s laws on its religion, economy, ethos and the 
influence of neighbouring peoples was noted by Al Mas‘udi. But there 
is nothing to indicate that Ibn Ahaldun was acquainted with them or 
used them as his sources. Thus, to sum up, we find that Ibn Ahaldun 
flashed like a solitary star in a pervasive pall of darkness. He is the 
father of sociology, the inventor of the scientific method of human 
studies and the originator of the philosophy of history. 


3. Ibn-Khaldun’s Definition of History 


Ibn Khaldun defines history asa science tracing the rise and 
development of civilization.? According to him it deals with the 
changes that society undergoes by its very nature and thus studies savagery, 
nomadic life and sedentary culture, the family, tribe and state, the distin- 
ctions of ranks, the divisions of occupations and the differences of power 
and solidarity, which manifest themselves in the growth of empires and 
dynasties, the revolutions and uprisings of one set of people against another 
which result in the fall and dissolution of states and constitute the rhythm 
of social development and the arts, crafts and sciences through which the 
spirit of society manifests itself. Thus Ibn-Ahaldun gives a_ sociological 
interpretation of history.3 . 


4. The Sociologistic And Organismic Character of Ibn-Khaldun’s Interpretation 
of Social Phenomena 


According to Ibn Ahaldun social phenomena obey laws which are 
sufficiently constant to make social events follow some regular, well-defined 
patterns and sequences. These laws emerge from the very being of 
society. To formulate and understand them we have to resort to the 
working of society rather than to any extraneous agency. All laws, religions 
and institutions have their being in social cohesiveness or ‘asabiyh. This 
view accords well with the theories of the “Sociologistic school” of De Robe- 
rty, Izoulet, Draghicesco, Cooley, Durkheim and others. The essence 
of the theories of this school of sociology is that thought and knowledge are 
not the embodiments ofincidental and fragmentary individual experience 
but are rather the products of collective social experience. Hence psycholo- 
gical phenomena are the result and not the cause of social interaction. In 


1. Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam p. 399. 
2. Henry Elmer Barnes. An Intioduction to the History of Sociology. p- 25. 
3. Gaston Bouthoul, Histoive de la Sociologie p. 20. 
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the words of A. Espinas “the individual is rather a product than an author 
of a society.” The synthetic ability of the mind is buta reflection of a 
fundamental social process of an integratior of small groups into larger 
and larger ones.' As regards institutions they are, to quote Cooley, 
“the organized attitudes of the public mind.’”* Starting from these 
premises Ibn Ahaldun proceeds to explain the behaviour of society on the 
analogy of a biological organism. To understand this tendency of his 
thought let us first analyse his concept of social change. 

According to Ibn Ahaldun societies grow, mature and decay and 
live the span of their prescribed lives like biological organisms.3 
Nothing, not even individuals or institutions can interrupt, alter or shift 
the natural course of these societies.4 ‘“The decadence of empires,” he 
writes, ‘‘comes about in the same manner as, for example, the decrepi- 
tude that affects the constitutions of living beings. This decrepitude is a 
chronic malady which is impossible to be cured or done away with; since 
it is a natural thing of the sort which does not admit of being changed.’’5 
Of course, a thorough reform of the fundamental laws and institutions of 
the state may give it a new lease of life. But, it is more a palliative than 
a panacea and the doom, though postponed, cannot be averted. The 
life-force of society consisting in its solidarity and cohesiveness goes on 
weakening till it is dismembered and dissolved. From this point of view 
history is the biology of society which aims at arranging and systematiz- 
ing the structures of dead societies, according to the stages of their deve- 
lopment, dissecting their bodies and examining the formation and 
evolution of their systems and formulating the laws of their growth and 
decay in accordance with whic. the behaviour ofa particular case may 
be judged and its trend foretold. 

This organismic conception of scciety and biological interpretation 
of history place Ibn Ahaldun in the category of modern exponents of this 
important school of sociological thought. We feel as if Oswald Spengler 
was merely re-capitulating the theories and concepts of Ibn Khaldun, 
According to Spengler a “civilization” is an organism,” a living being of 
the highest order.’’® “A civilization,”’ he observes, “‘comes into flower 
on the soil of a precisely definable region, to which it remains linked with 
a plant-like attachment. A civilization dies when it has realised the 
sum-total of its potentialities in the guise of peoples, languages, theologies, 


E. de Roberty, Nouveau programme dela SociologieChs. 1-IV; La Sociologie Ch. 
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Vol. II p. 300. 
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arts, states and sciences.”' Thus Spengler conceives of a society as having 
a structure resembling that of a biological or botanical organism in its 
— to the inexorable processes of growth and decay. 

sides Spengler, Herbert Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, Worms, and 
Novicov are prominent representatives of the organismic school. Spencer 
emphasizes the similarity between a society and an organism and 
Lilienfeld holds that society is nothing but a continuation of nature, a 
higher manifestation of the same forces which lie at the basis of all 
natural phenomena. Using Verworn’s classification the latter indicates 
that there are five principal classes of organisms: the cell, tissue (complex 
of cells) organ (complex of tissues), person (complex of organs) and 
society (complex of persons). The mobility of the component persons of 
society is paralleled by the movements of the spermatozoids in a biologi- 
cal organism. But there are some differences between society and a 
biological organism and they are due to the fact that society is a higher 
kind of organism.?, Thus we observe how a modern Ibn Khaldun looks 
in regard to his social theory, which is a combination of socio-environ- 
mentalism and bio-organicism. But whereas the modern bio-organicists 
have a tendency to realize the significant differences between social and 
biological organisms, Ibn Ahaldun presses the analogies too far in his zest 
to find for his theory a basis no less scientific than that of medicine. 


5. The Phases and Stages of Social Development 


Ibn Ahaldun fixes the life-span of a society and specifies the duration 
of the different stages of itsdevelopment. According to him a society passes 


through nomadic and sedentary stages. In the first stage, social solidar- 
ity (esprit de corps) reaches the peak of development. It conditions the 
laws, institutions and character of the people and fosters an innate 
discipline and cohesiveness which regulates their relations in an automatic 
and imperceptible manner. Hence the coercive agencies of the state 
are conspicuous by their absence in this stage of social evolution and laws 
do not require the sanction of force for their enforcement. The chiefs and 
elders enjoy such respect and prestige that they can effectively check 
intra-group hostility and aggressiveness. In times of need the society asa 
whole takes its decisions through assemblies and gatherings. The 
Quriltai of the Mongols in which their Great Khans were chosen is an 
instance of such assemblies and their Yassaq is an example of the discipline 
that social solidarity begets among such people. The life of such a 
society is four generations of forty years each.3 


Ibid vol. I, p. 153. 

Herbert Spencer, The Inductions of Sociology pp. 447-462, P. Lilienfeld, Die Mensch- 
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As the life of a nomadic society draws to its close, the willing co-ope- 
ration and allegiance of the persons composing it decreases and consequ- 
ently social solidarity becomes weak. Hence the chiefs who are at the 
helm of affairs have to exercise force to maintain the equilibrium of the 
society. The state is born and sovereignty takes the place of solidarity. 
This stage is known as “empire.” Its life is three generations of forty 
years each.' In the first generation the nomadic character of the people, 
their rude habits and savage life, their passion for war and brigandage 
and their custom of sharing in governmental authority are preserved 
intact. This is the period of war, vigour and gallantry. In the 
second generation the people become sedentary; their habits and life 
become refined ; autocracy takes the place of communal authority and a 
love of ease replaces the austerity of nomadic life. But something of the 
old spirit of bellicosity and adventure still remains. ‘This is the period 
of settlement and urbanization. In the third generation all traces of 
nomadic life are completely obliterated. The people plunge into 
luxury and submit to the despotism of one ruler. The love of glory 
and solidarity disappear from them. The enervating effects of city life 
chill their ardour and stamina and make them decrepit and depressed. 
This is the period of decadence and disintegration. In it the empire 
becomes so brittle as to crumble at the touch of an invader.* Ibn 
Khaldun traces five phases in the life process of an empire. In the first 
phase the sovereign shares the authority of the state with the members of 
his tribe ; in the second, he usurps all authority and suppresses the 
people who raise their heads against him ; in the third he gives himself 
upto repose and the enjoyment of the fruits of his efforts ; in the fourth 
he feels contented with the work of his predecessors and revels to think 
of their greatness without doing anything himself; and in the fifth he 
becomes prodigal and wasteful and squanders the treasures amassed by 
his ancestors in luxury and vain projects.* 


6. The Dichotomy of Nomadic and Sedentary Societies 


Thus the dichotomy of nomadic and sedentary societies is the 
central plot of the drama of history. The periodic rise and fall of states 
founded by nomadic invaders with the regularity and rhythm of a 
natural process is the main tendency of the historical development of 
mankind upto the seventeenth century of the Christian era. Ibn 
Khaldun studies the working of this process in the meteoric growth and 
decline of the states founded by the Arab Beduins in the East and the 
Berbers in the West under the impact of Islam. But this law has a 
wider application and significance. It is the most systematic and 
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complete explanation of the unfolding of human history upto the advent 
of the Manchus in China. It is not possible within the short span of 
this paper to deal exhaustively with the invasions of the nomadic peoples 
into the realms of settled communities from the very outset. The 
invasions of the Hyksos, the Kassites and the Aryans in Egypt, Sumer 
and India, Greece and Europe respectively in early times need not be 
expatiated upon here. Suffice it to cast a flying glance at the panorama 
of invasions across the centuries of the Christian era. 

The a stretching from the frontiers of Manchuria to the 
suburbs of Budapest have been the cradle of nomadic peoples who 
used to descend on the sedentary communities living along its periphery 
in response to the challenge of drought and desiccation. The period of 
dryness and the resultant disappearance of vegetation compels the 
families of the nomads to move their hordes and _yourtas towards the lands 
of water and greenery. In this Volkerwanderung the bands and families of 
the nomads moving with their horses and cattle form large caravans. The 
caravan is a super-family under the personal and temporary authority of 
the caravan leader or chief. Whenever the chief of this caravan is efficient 
and the people migrating under his authority are disciplined and power- 
ful and there is a prosperous country nearby whose political organiza- 
tion is weakened by strife and luxury, these caravans suddenly assume 
the form of armed troops and swoop down upon the settled communities 
with sweeping force. The great invasions of Attila, Chingiz Khan and 
Timur that originated in the steppes were nothing more than the great 
caravans of steppe-nomads turned into an army. The conditions of 
caravan organization of the nomadic peoples in migration explain on 
the one hand the irresistable might and impetuous drive of their 
invasions and demonstrate on the other why the empires established by 
them have been so unstable and short lived.' 

These movements and migrations of vast masses of nomadic peoples 
resulting in invasions and disintegrations of settled and civilized states 
loom large before the eyes as we take a panoramic view of the centuries 
of human history in the Eurasian contineut before the age of steam and 
artillery. In the seventh century ‘before Christ Herodotus attests the 
invasions of the Cimmerians and Scythians towards Asia-Minor, Urartu, 
and Media. Inthe second century B.C. the Indo-Scythians of Gobi 
occupied Bactriana and in the first century BC. pounced upon India. 
In the fourth century A.D. the Hiung-nu and the Sien-Pei moved from 
Gobi towards Northern China, and in the fifth the Tabgach, starting from 
the same region, blasted her with severe blows. In the same century 
the Hephthalite Huns battered into Bactriana and plunged into the Punjab. 
Again in the same fifth century the invasions of Attila ravaged the 
Balkans and Gaul and Italy. In the sixth century the Turks—the 
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T’u-kiue of Chinese annalists—penetrated into the country which came 
to be known as Western Turkestan after them, and in the seventh century 
their incessant thrusts into the threshold of China were the dominant 
trend of history. This seventh century is also remarkable for the organi- 
zation of the nomads of Arabia under the auspices of Islam and their 
expansion over Syria, Iraq, Persia, Central Asia, Egypt, North Africa and 
Spain. In the tenth century the Khitai established themselves at Peking; 
and at the end of that century the eastern parts of Iran were occupied by 
the Ghaznavid Turks. In the middle of the eleventh century the 
Seljuqids wrested Persia and shattered the Arab empire. In this very 
century the Al-Murabitun came (‘Almoravides’) to control most of North 
Africa and conquered even Spain. In the twelfth century the Jurchat or 
Kin of the Tongu race set up a State in Northern China, the Ahwaraz- 
mians replaced the Seljuqids in Persia, the Qara-Khitai occupied eastern 
Turkestan and the Al Muwahhidun (‘Almohades’) snatched North Africa 
and Spain from the Al-Murabitun. In the thirteenth century the Gingiz 
Khanids conquered China, Iran and Russia, and the Banu Marin ousted 
the Al Muwabhidun from North Africa. At the end of the fourteenth 
century Timur carried fire and sword through Iran up to India and the 
approaches of Europe and in the sixteenth his descendants founded the 
Mughal empire in India. In the seventeenth century the Manchus 
occupied China and set up their empire there. 


The trend and direction of nomadic invasions shaped the policy of 
the ancient civilized states of the east. The political and military objec- 
tive of the Chinese state from the very outset was the prevention of the 
attacks of the Mongolian nomads. Under T’sin She-Huang-Ti in the 
third century B.C., under Han-Wu-ti at the end of the second century 
B.C., under T’ai-Tsung of the T’ang dynasty in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D., under Yung-lo of the Ming dynasty at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century and under the Manchu emperors 
K’ang-hi and K’ien-lung at the end of the seventeenth and in the 
eighteenth centuries the checking and chasing away of the barbaric 
peoples of Mongolia and central Asia has been the dominant and _persis- 
tant motive of Chinese statecraft. Likewise in Western Asia the 
campaigns of Darius against the Scythians of Europe, the repressive 
expeditions of the ‘Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad in Transoxiana in the 8th 
century and those of the Samanid amirs of Bukhara and Samarqand in the 
regions of Chu and the IIli, the watch of the Oxus kept by the Ahwaraz- 
mians in the twelfth century, the invasion of Mugholistan by Timur 
and the wars against the Uzbeks, launched by Shah ‘Abbas and Nadir 
Shah are instances of the attempts made by the settled people to stave off 
the menace of nomadic invaders. Indian history also records some cases 
in which the rulers showed concern for the danger of the invasions of 
Northern peoples who occesionally glided down the North-Western 
mountain passes and ravished the peace and prosperity of the country. 
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In the Sabha-parvan of the Mahabharata' there is a reference to the cam- 
paigns of Arjuna in Central Asia in course of which he had a severe 
encounter with the Rishikas, who have been identified with the Kusanas 
belonging to the Tukhara group of peoples. It is likely that the account 
of this expedition enshrines a reminiscence of some campaign of the 
Indian people against the nomads of Central Asia. Recently I have 
shown that Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya (378-379 A.D.—413-414 A.D.) 
led an expedition against the Bactrians and reached up to the bank of 
the Oxus where he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Hunas.? But 
such instances are rare in Indian History, for the vast territory 
of the sub-continent of India was by itself too unwieldy to allow the 
Indians to look to the country beyond the North-Western mountains. 
Even the measures of China and Iran were of a punitive and preventive 
nature and could not have any lasting effect on the trends of nomadic 
invasions. Whenever the convulsions in the steppes synchronized with 
the relaxation of the guard of the settled communities the tempests of 
mounted archers of the Steppes swept through their neglected frontiers 
and wrought havoc among them. But soon the storms abated, the nomads 
were overcome by the luxury, variety and richness of civilized life and 
plunged headlong into unchecked enjoyment of it. So enamoured of the 
culture of the conquered people they became and such devoted 
heirs of the traditions of their past greatness they considered themselves, 
that they became the champions of their independence very shortly. 
This process of their merging themselves in the culture of the vanquished 
people, marked by the pursuit of insensate luxury and unbridled sensuali- 
ty, synchronized with the dissolution of their discipline and solidarity and 
the vanishing of the authority which kept them stable and strong at the 
time of invasions. Hence we find that the nomadic empires pursue a cour- 
se of decadence after a momentary and meteoric brilliance. Let us see 
if the life of a nomadic empire as sketched by Ibn Khaldun answers to the 
historical developments that it undergoes. 


7. The Life-span of a Nomadic Empire: A study of 31 Empires 


In order to determine the life-span of an empire established by 
nomadic people it is necessary to study the durations of such empires 
about the chronological limits of which we are fairly certain. As 
regards the early nomadic empires founded, for example, by the Hyksos, 
Kassites, Elamites, Aryans, Cimmerians, Scythians etc., their chrono- 
logical sequence is not quite free from doubt and dispute. Hence it is 
safer to base our enquiry on the data furnished by the nomadic empires 
of the Christian era whose durations are settled by authentic historical 
materials in preference to those mentioned above. Let us start with the 
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empires of the Sien Pie and the Hiung-nu which loom large in the 
horizon of Chinese history in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The empire of the Sien-Pie (Sarbi or Sirbi or Sirvi) was founded by 
a Mongol tribe bearing this name living in the region of Af#ingae, whose 
chief Tan-she-huai subjugated the Northern Hiung-nu settled in the 
region of Orkhon about 155 A.D. This empire came to an «nd in 279 
A.D. with the conquest of the Sien-Pie by the Chinese general Ma-Long, 
having thus, a duration of 124 years. In the fourth century the fall of 
the Hans unleashed a turmoil of civil wars in which the southern Hiung- 
nu, settled at P’ing Yang in the heart of Shansi, put forth their title to 
the imperial throne under the cloak of legitimacy and in 304 their chief 
Lierw Yuan obtained from the court of the T’sing emperor the title of 
Shan-yu of the five hordes. In 308 he proclaimed himself emperor as 
the legitimate heir of the Hans and founded a dynasty known as _ Pei-han 
or Tsien Chao. In 329 She Lei supplanted the line of Pei-han and 
inaugurated the dynasty called Heu Chao which reinained in power 
up to 350 when the Mu-jang of the Sien-Pei race seized the whole of 
Ho-pei, Shan-si and Shan-tung and their chief Mu-jang Tsiun set up 
his capital at Yen or Ki (Peking). This empire known as Hen Yen 
lasted upto 407 and that of Si Yen founded by another member of the 
Mujang family maintained itself upto 417. Thus the total length of the 
Hiung-nu empire was 46 years and that of the Mu-jang Kingdom 67 
years. 

The empire of the Mu-jang passed into the hands of theT’o-pa or 
‘Tabgach Turks, whose energetic leader T’o-pa Kuei, (386-409) ousted 
the Mu-jang and established his regime under the dynastic name of Wei. 
About the same time the Mongol] horde of Ju-juan, pejoratively called by 
the Chinese Juan-juan, vanquished the rival Turk horde of Kaokiu, 
which had been located near Kohdo and Urungu, under the leadership 
of their chief Sho-luen in 402. By 534 the force of the T’o-pa was spent 
and they split up into two rival houses: the Tung Wei (eastern Wei) and 
the Si Wei (Western Wei) which lingered on up to550 and 557 
respectively. As for the Juan-juan, their qaghan A-na Kuei was defeated 
and led tocommit suicide by the T’ukiue chief Bumin or T’u-men in 
552. Thus the T’o-pa and Juan-juan empires remained in existence for 
148 and 150 years respectively. 

Under the pressure of the Juan-juan the Hiung-nu horde of Ye-ta 
known as the Huns Hephthalites pushed towards the West and South and 
reached Europe on the one hand and colliding with the Sassanids of 
Persia glided down into India onthe other. About 374 the Hun chief 
Balamir or Balamber crossed the Don, conquered the Alains of Terek 
and Kuban and attacked the Ostrogoths to the West of the Dnieper 
whose old king Ermanarisch committed suicide in despair. About 405 
these Huns occupied Hungary. Butthey soon split up into three hordes 
ruled over by the three brothers Rugila, Mundiukh and Utrar. In 434 
the two sons of Mundiukh, Bleda and Attils= became their rulers and soon 
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the latter killed and replaced the former. Attila rode astride the whole 
of Europe but his sudden death in 453 sounded the death-knell of his 
shadowy empire and the Huns retreated towards the Russian steppes 
under his son Dinzigikh, who was defeated and killed in a battle with the 
King of the Byzantine Empire and whose head was exhibited in Constan- 
tinople in 468. This was the end of thisempire. Henceforth the history 
of the Hephthalites was the record of the paralytic existence of the two 
hordes, the Huns Uturgur or Utrigur and the Huns Kutrigur. 

In India also the Gupta empire bore the brunt of the Hun invasion 
under Skandagupta who repulsed it. Thereafier they swooped down in 
the last quarter ofthe fifth century under Toramana and _ his son 
Mihirkula. In an inscription found at Eran in Malwa, we find a chief- 
Dhanyavisnu-owing allegiance to Toramana and ina seal excavated 
very recently at Kaushambi near Allahabad there is a reference to the 
coming of the Huns to that part of the country. The Kashmir chronicle 
Rajatarangini refers to the campaigns of Mihirkula in the South including 
Ceylonand Hiuen T’sang and the Buddhist text Manjushri-Mula-Kalpa 
records his invasion of Eastern India." But this success was shortlived. 
The Huns were expelled from the east by Baladitya and from the West by 
Yashodharman Visnuvardhana. They left the country and retreated to 
their strongholds in the North-West where they continued to live and rule 
upto the time of Harsa, whose brother Pajyavardhana is said to have 
fought with ther. 

Thus the duration of the Hun empire in Europe was only 94 years 
and in the North-Western regions of India about 125 years. 

We have seen that in 552 the Turk hero Bumin-qaghan overthrew 
the Juan-juan empire. After his death hisson Mu-han established the 
Khanate of the Eastern T’u-Kiue in Mongolia, while the younger brother 
of Bumin named Istami (She-tie-mi) founded the Kingdom ofthe Western 
T’u-kiue in Zungari, the territory of Istysh and Imil and the basins of the 
Yulduz, Ili, Chu and Talas. These AKhanates suffered a set-back under 
the T’ang emperor T’ai-Tsung. But the decadence of the T’angs gave 
them an opportunity to recuperate. Under the qaghan Qutlugh the 
Eastern T’u- Kiue reconstituted their Khanate about 682 and the two 
groups ofthe Western T’u-kiue, Nushe-pi and Tu-lu recovered their 
independence in 665. But after a brief flicker they again fell to pieces, 
the Eastern T’u-kiue taking refuge in china in 743 yielding place to the 
Uighur Ahan Ku-li P’ei-lo, who installed himself in upper Orkhon under the 
imperial name of Qutlugh Bilga, and the Western T’u-Kive came to an 
end with the defeat and decapitation of Baga-tarkhan by the Chinese 
general Fumong Ling-cha in 744. Thus the total duration of the 
Eastern and Western T’u-kiue empires was respectively 191 and 192 
years. The Uighur empire that followed the Eastern T’u-kiue lasted up 
to 840, having an existence of 96 years, when its capital Qara-balgassun 


Ee Buddha Prakash, Last Days of the Gupta Empire. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute (1946) Vol. XXVII pp. 124-141. 
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was seized by the Kirghiz of upper Ienissei. These Kirghiz themselves 
were conquered in 920 by the Mongol tribe of K’i-tan and had a span of 
only 8o years. 

While this drama of the rise and fall of nomadic states was being 
enacted in Mongolia and Central Asia, the Arab nomads emerged into 
history with a mighty concussion under the impact of Islam. With 
tremendous rapidity they conquered Syria, Iraq, Persia on the one hand 
and Egypt, North Africa and Spain onthe other. The sovereignty of this 
far-flung empire vested in the Islamic caliphate which had its seat at 
Damascus under the Umayyads (660-750). After a duration of go years 
these Umayyads were replaced by the ‘Abbasids who ushered in a glorious 
epoch in 754 and changed their capital to Baghdad. But the palmy days 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate virtually came toan end in 875 when the 
Saffarid ruler Y‘aqub ibn Leyth marched on Baghdad and fought and 
slighted the caliph Almu‘tamid. Henceforth the caliphate became a 
plaything inthe hands of nomadic invaders and conquerors till it was 
overthrown by Hulagu in 1256. Thusthe independent existence of the 
‘Abbasids lasted for 121 years only. 

Let us now resume our survey of the eastern regions which we left 
with the overthrow of the Kirghiz. During the fag-end of the T’ang 
dynasty in China Huang-ch’ao led a popular revolt and seized Ch’ang-ngan 
and Lo-yang. Against him the Imperial Court invited the assistance of 
the new Turk horde of Chol, translated into Chinese as Shat’o in 88o. 
Their young chief Li K’o-yung quelled the rebellion and was recompensed 
with the province of Shan-si. His successor Li T’sun-hiu reversed the 
usurper dynasty of Heu Leang that had been founded after the fall of the 
T’angs and became the emperor of China. But in 946 the ephemeral 
Sha-t’o empire was overthrown by the K’i-tan. The total period of the 
Sha-t’o state was, thus, 66 years. As for the K’i-tan their chief Ye-liu 
To-Kuang was invited by the Chinese general She King-T’ang against 
the dynasty of Hen-T’ang and in recompense for his assistance was re- 
warded with the Northern part of Ho-pei including Peking and the 
North of Shan-si inside the Great Wall in 936. In 947 the K’i-tan chief 
succeeded in defeating the Imperial forces and entering the capital city 
of K’ai-fong (then Taleang). But the Sung emperor Huei-tsung called 
against the K’i-tan the Tongu tribe of Jurchat (Ju-chen in Chinese 
transcription) whose chief A-Ku-ta put an end to the K’i-tan empire seized 
their central capital of Ta-ting in 1122. But the Sungs were incapable 
of occupying the territory lost by the K’i-tan and made a condescending 
gift of Peking to the Jurchat people in 1123. These Jurchat who had 
assumed the dynastic name of kin ruled in Northern China upto 1213 
when their King Chung-hei bore the brunt of the Mongol invasion under 
Chingiz-Khan. The duration of the K‘i-tan and Kin empires was 186 
years and go years respectively. 

While China was passing through the crucible of these changes, 
central Asia and Iran were also witnessing the spectacle of the rise and 
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fall of nomadic empires. About 955 the first King of the Qarakhanids, 
Satoq Bughra Khan, died leaving his newly founded Turk empire at 
Kashghar. These Qara-Khanids were a clan of Toghuz-oghuz who 
seized the region of Balassaghun from the Qarluq. ‘Their empire in 
Transoxiana lasted up to 1074 when the Qarakhanid, chief Shams-ul- 
mulk, became the vassal of the great Seljuq King, Malik-Shah. 
Another branch of the Qarakhanids was established in the valley of the 
Ili and in Kashghar. In 1130 this empire was destroyed by the K’i-tan. 
In this way these Qarakhanid empires had a life of 119 and 175 years. 
During this period a Turkish slave named Alptegin became the governor 
of Ahurasan in 961 on the death of the Samanid monarch ‘Abdul 
Malik I (954-961). In the following year he was expelled from 
Khurasan and thereafter from Balkh by the Samanid Sultan, Mansur 
Ibn-Nuh. After these defeats he settled at Ghazna in Afghanistan 
and laid the foundation of the famous Ghaznavid empire. Under 
Mahmood, which was the first king to assume the title of Sultan, the might 
and magnitude of this empire reached its summit. But after him the 
fortune of this house declined and the rise of the Seljuqids presaged its 
end. On 22 May 1040 the Ghaznavids were defeated and conquered 
by the Seljuqid Chief, Tughril Beg, in the battle of Dandanaqan near 
Merv. This sounded the death-knell of this empire, which had enjoyed 
a life of only 79 years. 


In 1040, as we have seen, Seljuqids became the rulers of Iran. 
Under Tughril Beg, Alp Arslan and Malikshah this empire reached its 
zenith. But under Barkiyarug family troubles broke out and the solidarity 
of the empire was destroyed. He and his successorsruled in ‘Iraq and 
‘Ajam upto 1194 when Tughril III succumbed to the attacks of the 
Uisiasenmiian Turks. The youngest son of Malikshah, Sanjar, held 
Khurasan and reigned there upto i157. Towards the latter part of his 
long rule disruptive forces began to raise their heads all around. With 
the death of Sanjar in 1157 the Seljuqid empire of Eastern Iran tumbled 
down. In 1081 during the reign of Malikshah, his cousin, Sulaiman ibn 
Qutulmish, settled in Asia Minor at the expense of the Byzantines and 
laid the foundation of the Seljuqid Sultanate of Rum i.e., Rumania which 
lasted upto 1302. Thus the Seljugid empires of Khurasan, Iraq-Ajam 
and Rum endured for 117-154 and 221 years respectively. 


In Eastern Turkestan the K’i-tan, expelled from Northern China 
by the Kin, set up an empire in 1130 under. their chief Ye-liu Ta-she. 
This empire came to be known as Qarakhitai. It embraced the realms 
of the Qara-khanids in the regions of Issiq-Kul and Kashghar as well as 
in Transoxiana. Even the Seljuqid Sultan Sanjar and the Ahwarazmian 
Shah Atsiz suffered defeats at the hands of the Qarakhitai. This 
empire broke down with the death of the last gur-khan, Ye-liu Che-lu- 
ku,in 1211 as a result of the war with the Khwarazmians and the rise 
of the Chingizkhanids. Thus the duration of the Qarakhitai empire was 
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81 years. 

The empire of the Ahwarazmians was founded in 1127 by Atsiz who 
began as a vassal of Sanjar after whose death it grew in power and 
magnitude. But its conflicts with the Qarakhitai and the invasions of 
the Mongols spelled its end. In 1231 the last ruler of this line Jalal-ud- 
Din Manguberti was assassinated by a Kurd peasant in the mountains of 
Dayarbakr after sustaining a crushing defeat in 1230 at the hands of the 
Seljuqid Sultan of Asia Minor, ‘Ala-ud-Din Kai-Qobad I and the Ayubid 
Sultan of Damascus Al-Ashraf. The Ahwarazmian empire had a life of 
only 104 years. ’ 

In the first half of the thirteenth century the Mongols of the steppes to 
the North of Gobi had a unique cohesion and solidarity under Chingiz 
Khan. Hencetheir might became irresistible and gave a relentless 
incentive to their spirit of conquest and expansion, as a result of which the 
sedentary societies of the peripheral states of Eurasia broke before their 
onslaughts. In the second half of the thirteenth century they established 
mighty empires in Central Asia, China, Persia and Russia. In 1252 
Qubilai started for Shensi and laid the foundation of the Yuan empire of 
China ; in 1256 his brother Hulagu crossed the Amu-Darya and founded 
the Mongol empire of Persia ; in 1237 Batu Ahan, the son of Tuji and 
grandson of Chingiz, moved towards Russia and set up the empire of the 
Golden Horde in Russia. These Mongol empires of China, Persia and 
Russia came to an end in 1370, 1374 and 1380 respectively and were 
replaced by the Ming, Timurid and White Horde regimes, their duration 
being 118, 118 and 143 years respectively. The White Horde which 


succeeded the Golden Horde in Russia in 1381 ruled up to 1502 having 
a life of 121 years. 


As regards the Timurids who rose into prominence under Timur in 
1370, their empire in Persia and Transoxiana lasted up to 1469 when the 
energetic Abu Sa‘id was captured by the Turkomans and six days later 
killed by the order of Uzun Hassan, the chief of the horde of the White 
Sheep (Aq-Qoyunlu). This Timurid empire had a life of 99 years. 


We have so far, been studying the vicissitudes of the nomadic 
empires in Eurasia. Let us now cast a flying glance at North Africa 
also which became the seat of a brilliant civilization after the advent of 
Islam. In gog ‘Ubaid-Allah who claimed to be the Mahdi, founded the 
Fatimid dynasty in Tunisia. The whole of North Africa upto the 
Atlantic came under the domination of this dynasty. Egypt was 
occupied by it in 969. But during the reign of Al Hakim (996-1201) it 
entered on a phase of decadence. In the middle of the eleventh century 
a fraternity of veiled soldier-monks came into being on an island in the 
lower Senegal, absorbed many Berber elements and came to dominate 
most of North Africa. Invited over to Spain the Al-Murabitun 
(Almoravides) defeated the Christians. But the luxury of Spain proved 
their undoing and in 1147 they were overthrown by the more savage and 
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virile Al-Muwahhidun (Almohades). They were also a religious sect 
founded among the Berbers of North Africa in the 12th century. But 
the demoralising effect of luxury unnerved them as well and they were 
expelled from Spain following their defeat by the Christians at Las 
Navas de Tolosa in 1212. In North Africa they retained their authority 
upto 1269 when they were replaced by the Berber Banu Marin. The 
duration of the domination of the Al-Murabitun was thus roughly 
100 years and that of the Al Muwahhidun 122 years. 

So far we have marked the rise and fall of 31 empires founded by 
uncouth nomads and uncivilized barbarians. In order to comprehend 


the course of their existence, it is convenient to tabulate their duration 
as follows :— 


No. Name of the Empire | Date of rise | Date offal) | 1a! duration 
in years 


Sien—Pie 
Hiung-—nu 
(Ts’ien Chao and Heu chao 
dynasties in China) 
Mu-jung 
(Heu Yen and Si-yen dynas- 
ties in China) 
T‘o-pa or Tabgach 


Juan—juan 


Hun Hephthalite 
(in Europe) 


Hun Hephthalite 
(in India) 


T’n-Kiue (Eastern) 
T‘u-Kiue (Western) 
Uighur 

Khirghiz 

Umayyad 


(The Caliphate of 
Damascus) 
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J ; : Tota ion 
Name of the Empire _ Date of rise | Date of fall ™ oe 


‘Abbasid 
(The Caliphate of 
Baghdad) 
Tur Sha’to (in China) 
K‘i-tan 
Jurchat 


Qarakhanid (in Transoxiana) 


Qarakhanid 
(in Ili and Kashgar) 





Ghaznavid 
Seljuqid (in Ahurasan) 
Seljuqid (in Iraq! and Ajam) 
Seljuqid (in Rum or Rumania) 
QOarakhitai 

_ Khwarazmian 


Mongol Empire in China (Yuan 
dynasty of qubilai) 


Mongol Empire in Persia (the 
House of Hulagu) 


Mongol Empire in Russia(the 
Golden Horde) 


Mongol Empire in Russia (the 
White Horde) 


-Timurid (in Persia and Tran- 
soxiana) 


Al Murabitun (in North Africa) 


Al Muwahhidun(in North Africa) 
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The total of the duration of these thirty one empires comes to 3734 
years. gp the average duration of one empire we arrive at the 
figure 120 14/31 years (3734 ~31) In round figures we may take the life 

Tt empire to be of 120 years. Thus we observe that the result of our 
enquiry very closely agrees with the finding of Ibn-Khaldun regarding 
the duration of an empire established by the nomadic people. 


BupDDHA PRAKASH. 


In thistable the Seljuqids of ‘Iraq-‘Ajam and Ahurasan are treated as two 
different houses presiding over two different empires. In fact, the Seljuqid 
empire of ‘Iraq-‘Ajam and Khurasan was One and the same up to the time of 
Barkiyarugq. Thereafter, it was divided between the warring Seljugid families. 
Here the reference to the two Seljuqid empires is intended to emphasize the 
duration of the empire in terms of territorial units. 





TRAVELS OF ABU ’L HASAN ‘ALI 
B. AL HUSAYN AL MAS‘UDI 


L-MAS‘UDI, the tenth century Arab historian, geographer and 
A encyclopedist, was one of the greatest travellers of his age. He 
travelled far and wide in search of knowledge and spent nearly 
thirty-four years of his life in various countries. He seemed to have 
visited almost all lands under the influence of Islam at the time except 
North Africa and Spain. He certainly visited India, but there is no 
recorded evidence, of his visit to either Tibet or China or to Ceylon, 
Madagascar or the Malayan Archipelago. No doubt there are many 
references to these lands in his writings, but these are not sufficient 
evidence to lead one to the conclusion that he actually visited these 
countries. Travelling on land or sailing on the seas he keenly observed 
the various phenomena, geographical or other, and recorded his experi- 
ences and collected new and unique information. Unfortunately we do 
not possess any systematic account of his travels, although from his 
description we gather that his Kitab al-Qadaya wa ’t-Tajarib, which is 
lost to us, contained a record of his travels and experiences.' What 
information we can gather about his journeys is available in his two 
extant works, namely, Kitab Muruj adh-Dhahab wa Matadin al-Jauhar* 
and Kitab At-Tanbih wa ’|-Ishraf.* 

Al-Mas‘udi was very proud of himself as a traveller. He emphasized 
the importance of gaining first-hand knowledge through practical experi- 
ence and observation and accepted with reservations the opinions of 
those scholars who simply theorised and repeated the knowledge of 
previous writers without actually ascertaining whether it was 
correct or not. It js for this reason that he sometimes preferred the 
opinions of sailors, merchants, and captains of boats to those of such 


o 


1. See Muruj by al-Mas‘udi vol. II, pp. 284, 405-6. 

2. Ed. C. Barbier d@ Meynarg and Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1861. In this article 
I shall refer to it as M. fi breviation. 
Ed. de Goeje, Bibl tothec aphorum Arabicorum, Leyden 1893. (Abbreviation— 
Tanb. ed. de Goeje). 


Also ed. ‘Abd Aflah Istaa‘il as-Sawi, Cairo 1938. (Abbreviation—Tanb. ed. 
Cairo). 
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scholars. 


Al- Mas‘udi’s travels form an important source of his geographical 
knowledge. I have categorised itas his ‘practical’ sources as against 
the ‘theoretical’ sources of his knowledge, namely, the works of Greek 
and Arab philosophers, astronomers, geographers, historians etc., which 
have been dealt with elsewhere. Here I shall simply endeavour to 
present in a systematic way a brief account of his travels and experiences 
in various countries which influenced his geographical ideas and 
furnished him with information. 

In 303/915 when still a youth, he passed through Istakhar (the 
Persepolis of the Greeks), and met Abu Zayd as-Sirafi at Basrah.* 
This was his first recorded journey. In the same year he came to 
India, and sailed on the Zanj Sea (off the coast of Zanzibar and 
Abyssinia). Thereafter he continued his travels and voyages until 
his last visit to Damascus in 334/945,° and his journey two years later 
to Fustat (Old Cairo), where he settled down and lived until his 
death in 345/956. There is no record of his making any journeys 
after 336/947. 

His travels may be divided into three stages. First comes the 
period between 303/915 and 304/916, during which he came to India, 
sailed on the Zanj Sea, and performed his last voyage from Qambalu® to 
‘Uman in 304/916. Then follows the period between 304/916 and 
330/941, during which he visited such countries as Syria, Palestine and 

‘Iraq. Finally, from 330/941 onwards, the year of his first recorded 
visit to Egypt, his travels seem to have been confined to places in and 
around Egypt and Syria, e.g. Antioch and the Northern borderland of 
Syria in 332/943, Fustat in Rabi‘, the second of the same year, Damascus 
in 334/945, and Fustat again in 336/947. 

I. EARLY TRAVELS (303/915 to 304/916) 
India 


Al-Mas‘udi visited India in .303/915, and stayed there for nearly 
two years. He travelled extensively in the Konkan region of the 
present State of Bombay. This region, according to him, formed part 
of the kingdom of Vallabharai,? and was called al-Lar.6 The capital 


M. 1., pp. 281-2. 

M. L., p. 321 ; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 106. 

Tanb. ed, de Goeje, p. 194. 

M. II1,, pp. 69-70. 

See below. ’ 

M. I., p. 233. 

The name Vallabha-raja occurs several times in the, Rashtrakutas dynasty. 
Hudud al-‘ Alam ed by. V. Minorsky, E. J. Wasibb Memorial Series, Oxford 


1937, p- 238. (Abbr. H.‘A.). 
Lar is probably the Larice of the ancients, af ich the second sea was called 
by the Arabs Larvi, stretching betweep the th ef the Indus and Goa. 


(Reinaud, Relation des voyages fait par les Arabes ét les Persaus dans Inde et la Chine. 
Paris 1845, I, p. 54 (Abbr. R. V.). 
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of this kingdom was Mankir! (Malkhed),? situated south of Gulbarga in 
Hyderabad (Deccan), which probably he did not visit. Among the 
various towns which he visited were Chaul (Simur),* Subarah,* and 
Sindan.® According to him Chaul was inhabited by about ten thousand 
Muslims, consisting of ‘Baysarah’ (people born of Muslim parents in 
India) and Arab settlers from Siraf, ‘Uman, Basrah, Baghdad and 
other places. There were many merchants among them. These 
Muslims had their own officials probably appointed by the ruler to 
administer their affairs. Al-Mas‘udi lived with them and observed 
their customs and practices. He records his visit to Cambay in 303/915, 
and gives a vivid description of the geographical features of this region. 
He says that the Gulf of Cambay is broader than the Nile and resembles 
the Tigris of the Euphrates. Many towns and villages are situated on 
either side of the Gulf, with flourishing populations and _ gardens. 
Between these gardens and the sea-shore, there were coconut trees and 
Indian birds such as peacocks and parrots were found. It took him 
two days to travel from the city of Cambay to the seashore. Here he 
observed how strong the ebb of the tide was, and to illustrate this point 
he narrates the incident of a dog which had been sitting at the edge of 
the water: the tide came in so swiftly that the dog could not escape, and 
was drowned.® ; 

Although al-Mas‘udi did not travel far into the interior of India, 
he nevertheless gained an impression of the vast size of the country 
Its limits, he said, stretch up to the kingdom of Mahraj (Sumatra, 
Java?) on one side, and adjoined Ahurasan, Sind and Tibet on the 
other.? He considered the soil of the country very fertile.® 

On the whole the geographical information that he gives about 
India was partly derived from his own observation and partly from what 
he had heard from its inhabitants.9 There is also a good deal of infor- 
mation which he later gathered from sailors and merchants, and from 
the material with which his friend Abu Zayd as-Sirafi furnished him. 


Sind 


According to al-Mas‘udi Sind was the border region between Islamic 
lands and India." Multan and Mansurah were the two cities of Sind 


- M.1., pp. 178, 381. 
H. A. p. 238. 
In the Kolaba district of Bombay (H.‘A. p. 245). 
In the Thana district of Bombay (ibid, p. 245). 
M. 1., p. 254; Il, p. 85, St. John of English maps, lay south of Daman in the 
Thana district of Bombay, (H. A. p. 245). 

» M.1., pp. 254-5. 

7. Ibid. pp. 162-3. 

. M.L, p. 386. 

. Ibid, p. 387. 

o. Ibid, p. 381. 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
5: 
6 
8 
9 
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which lay along the line of demarcation which marked the beginning of 
Indian territory. He visited both these towns somewhere between 
303/915 and 304/916,' and also travelled from one tothe other. He 
mentions that Multan was one of the biggest frontier towns of Islam, 
with nearly 120,000 villages around it, and speaks of the idol called 
‘Multan’ ‘Aditya, the Sun God), which was visited by thousands of 
pilgrims from all over the country.? In Mansurah he met a number of 
people, some of whom were the descendants of ‘Alib. Abi Talib.* He 
says that the number of rural districts and villages was nearly 300, 000, 
with farms, plantations and a continuous population.‘ 


The Seven Seas® 


It seems that al-Mas‘udi sailed only on the first twoof the Seven 
Seas, viz. the Sea of Persia andthe Larvi Sea. Although he claims 
that he sailed on the Sea of China and also travelled in that country, 
there is little or no evidence in his extant works to support this claim.® 
This statement may have been made by him when carried away by pride 
in his extensive travels. His information on China was evidently borrowed 
from merchants and sailors and other travellers. 

Of the countries about which al-Mas‘udi gives us information, one 
may easily distinguish between those which he had actually visited and 
those which he had not, by his manner of presenting the material, 
and by the note of assertion in the former case which is absent in the 
latter. Al-Mas‘udi gives a detailed description of the physical features of 
the first two seas, and there is a note of intimacy in the way in which he 


describes them.? This intimacy is absent in the description of the other 


1. Although according to him he visited these towns after 300/912, he must have, 
in fact, done soonly during or after 303/915, as in that year we find him 
travelling in Fars. 

M. I, pp. 375-6 

Ibid, pp. 377. 

Ibid, pp. 5, 234. 

The Seven Seas were divisions of the area known by the Arabs as the Great 
Abyssinian Sea, which covered the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea, part of the 
Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, Malacca Strait and the China Sea, in fact, the 
waters through which the Arab maritime trade from Basrah to China lay. 
According to al-Mas‘udi these Seven Seas were called: the Sea of Persia, Larvi, 
Harkand, Kalahbar, Kardanj Sanf and the Sea of China. (M.I, pp. 330-1). 
He gives the limits of the first of these as from Basrah to Ra’s al-Jumjumah 
(probably modern Ra’s al-Hadd), which coincides with the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of ‘Uman (M. J, pp. 331-2); v. also M. Reinaud, R.V.J, p. 54). The 
second Sea stretched from the Ra’s al-Jumjumah to the Laccadive Islands, and 
also included the Sea of Zanj, off the northern parts of the coast of East Africa. 
(M. I, pp. 332-3, 335). Thus it roughly coincides with the modern Arabian 
Sea. In the opinion of M. Reinaud it stretched only from the mouth of the 
Indus to Goa. (R.V., I,p. 54). 

M.1, pp. 5, 234. 

M. J, pp. 2398-41. 
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five seas, and there is also less detail. Moreover, in his description of 
these five seas, there is frequent reference to what the sailors described or 
saw, which is not so in the case of the first twoseas. ‘These two facts 
show that his description of the Sea of Persia anc the Larvi Sea are 
genuine and based on personal knowledge, whereas that of the other five 
seas was drawn from some other sources, such as the account of the 
merchant Sulayman,' and from contact with merchants and sailors. 


Sea of Kanj 

Al-Mas‘udi sailed on this sea twice. The date of his first voyage 
is not known, but the second and the last one was made in 304/916. He 
considered it as part of the Sea of Larvi,? and describes it as the Gulf of 
Barbary, 500 mileslong and 100 miles wide.3 He describes it asa very rough 
sea, and the most dangerous he had ever sailed on. An idea ofits perilous 
nature is given by the fact that the captains of all the boats on which he 
sailed were subsequently drowned and their vessels sunk in its waves. 
Al-Mas‘udi observes that the sailors called its waves ‘the blind waves,’ 
because of their roughness. He then gives an interesting description of 
the different kinds of fish found in this sea, especially of one called 
‘Al-Uwal’ (the black whale),+ which, because of its enormous size, was 
dangerous to boats, and of how the sailors drove it away by beating 
drums and making all sorts of noises.5 


While speaking of the Sea of Zanj, al-Mas‘udi states that he made 
his last voyage in this region from Qambalu to ‘Uman. He says that 
Qambalu is an island situated at one or two days’ sea-journey from the 
coast of Zanj and 500 /farsakhs from ‘Uman.® There were many Muslim 
settlers on this island and they spoke the native language, Zanji.7 
Qambalu has usually been identified with Madagascar, but it is more 
probable that it was one of the islands off the coast of present-day 


1. Sulayman’s description of the first two seas is missing from the extant account, 
but from references to the first sea in other parts of the work, it is clear that it 

differed from that given by al-Mas‘udi as regards the routes and practices 

followed by the merchant ships. This can be explained by the time factor, as 

al-Mas‘udi lived nearly a hundred years after Sulayman. For example, accord- 

ing to Sulayman, boats bound for India sailed from Muscat, whereas al-Mas‘udi 

states that in his own time they called at one more port, Ra’s al-Jumjumah. 

(M. I, p. 322, and Reinaud, R.V. Il, p. 16. For further examples, c. f. M. /, 

pp- 240, 308, and Reinaud, II, pp. 14-16). 

M. I, p. 333- 

M. I, p. 231. 

Merchant Sulayman speaks of this fish as al-Wal. (Reinaud, 2. V. II, pp, 3-4). 

M.1, pp. 231-7. 

M. I, p. 205; Tanb. ed, de Goeje, p, 51. 

Ibid, I, p, 205; Tanb, ed, Cairo, p, 5. 


OYE EP 
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Tanganyika.’ 


Il. TRAVELS BETWEEN 304-915 AND 330-94! 
Khurasan 


During this period Al-Mas‘udi visited many countries, and among 
them was Ahurasan.? He went to the city of Balkh, where he mentions 
having met an aged traveller who had visited China many times, always 
making the journey by land, and never by sea. From him and from 
other travellers, al- Mas‘udi learned about Jabal al-Buttam, the mountain 
of sal-ammoniac which lay between Samarqand and Bukhara in the 
Sogha country, on the route to China.3_ He wrongly places Banjhir, the 
mountain of silver mines, in Ahurasan, instead of in Sijistan.4 


Sijistan 5 
Al-Mas‘udi travelled in this land widely, and describes it asa 


My reasons for saying that Qambalu should not be identified with Madagascar 
are as follows: a) Madagascar is so large (995 mls., long and 250 mls. average 
breadth), that it is unlikely that the Arabs would have realised that it 
was an island, unless they had circumnavigated it, in which case some 
remark would have been made about its great size, They would otherwise 
consider it as part of the Eastern coast of Africa. b) It is situated 260 mls., 
from the mainland at the nearest point. Allowing for deviations due to winds 
and tides, this could hardly have been described as ‘one or two days’ ‘voyage.’ 
There are various islands in this vicinity which more accurately answer the 
description given by al-Mas‘udi. (M., I, pp. 205, 231-33; III, p. 31; Tanb. ed. 
de Goeje, p. 51). Abu ‘I-fida’ mentions Qambalu Island as being the last point 
reached by the sailors in the Barbary Gulf (the sea stretching along the east 
coast of Africa from the Gulf of Aden upto the Mozambique Channel) and that 
it belonged to the Zanj (Negroes) people and had a Muslim population in it 
(Reinaud, Aboulfeda, Arabic text, Paris, 1840, pp. 25-26). Again, he mentions a 
Qumbulu Island, the pronunciation of which he does not fix and on the autho- 
rity of al-Qanun of al-Biruni, he gives its long, 52”. 0’ and lat. S. (i.e. South of 
the Equator) and mentions that it has an - length and breadth of 2° (ibid, 
p. 73). Now, an Arab degree was=81.616 Eng. mls. (1 Ar-degree—18 8/9 
farsakhs; fr.—-3 Ar. mls.; 1 Ar. m),— 6474 ft, or 1.2242 Eng. mls.). Hence, 
2° will be just over 163 Eng, mls, Now, the Comoro Island or Angaziya, the 
principal of the Comoro group of Islands, lying between the Northern point of 
Madagascar and the East coast of Africa, is 36 mls., long from North to South, 
and 15 to 20 mls. in breadth; lat. (N. E. point) 11° 19’ 30” S.; long, 43° 33’ E. 
(R). The inhabitants are of a mixed Arab and Malagasy descent and speak 
the Arabic language, The island is volcanic. (The Imperial Gazetteer, vol. I, 
London, 1860, p. 729). I have not been able to identify Qambalu with certainty, 
but it may have been this Island. Phoenetically, the words Qambalu or 
Qumbuluh and Comoro seem to have some resemblance. 

Tanb ed. de Goeje, p. 353- ; 

M. L., pp. 347-9. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 467. 
(Abbr. L.E.C.) 

M. I1., p. 15, See Le Strange, L.E.C. pp. 350. 

The lowland country lying around and to the east of the Zarah lake, more 
especially the deltas of the Helmund and other rivers. (Le Strange, L.F.C. p. 334). 
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country with sand-hills all round it, and full of bushes and woods. He 
mentions the presence of hedgehogs, which, according to his belief, were 
a natural protection against a variety of venomous serpents found 
here.'’ While in this country and in Fars and Ki-man, he investigated 
the belief of some geographers that the river Jayhun (Oxus) flowed into 
the Abyssinian Sea near Kirman. Rejecting this belief, he says : ‘‘I passed 
through all the hot and cold regions of Fars, Kirman and Sijistan, but 
did not find any truth in the above belief, as the rivers of Kirman flowing 
past Hurmuz on the coast of Kirman are well known’’, thereby implying 
that none of them was the Jayhun.? This is a good example of 
al- Mas-‘udi’s enquiring mind. 
Kirman 

Not unlike other geographers of his time, al-Mas‘udi held the belief 
that a river could disappear into the earth at a certain point, and after 
flowing underground, rise again at another point, a belief which was also 
held by Aristotle.* While travelling in Kirman, al-Mas‘udi observed the 
Zendah Rud of Isfahan,* and mentioned the popular belief that this river 
exhibited this peculiar phenomenon. On entering a sandy region it 
disappeared underground, and rising again at Kirman, flowed into the 
Abyssinian Sea. ‘There was a story that in ancient times a certain king 
wrote down something on a piece of reed, and _ threw it into the river at 
the spot where it disappears. This piece of reed was later on found in 


the river at Kirman.5 Another river that was believed to have this 
peculiarity was the Jordan. 


Fars 


During his extensive travels in this province al-Mas‘udi consulted 
various original works on Persian history. At Istakhar he saw an 
interesting book which dealt with the history of the Sasanid period, and 
with different sciences, and was illustrated with portraits of many Persian 
kings. He describes it as the most fascinating of all the Persian books 
that he had seen.? 

There is no doubt that he had also visited the port of Siraf,a_ flou- 
rishing seaport and a halting-place of merchants and navigators of that 


1. M. II, p. 57. 

2. Tanb. ed. de Goeje, pp. 66. 

3. Aristotle: Meteorslogwa (tr. E.W. Webster, ed. W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1931). Book I, 
p- 351a. (Abbreviation— Met). 

4- Main stream of the river of Isfahan. (L.£.C. p. 207). 

5. Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 74. Ibn Khurdadhbeh held the same belief but Mustawfi 
discredited the story. (L.E.C. p. 207). 

6. M. Il, p. 146. 
7.  Tanb. ed. de Goeje, pp. 106-7. 
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time.' He describes it as lying on the coast of Fars, between a mountain 


and the sea, and counts it among the towns subject to frequent 
earthquakes.? 


Qumis 3 


According to al-Mas‘udi Qumis was another place of frequent 
earthquakes. He mentions two mountains here, Murjan and Qarin,‘ 
the former a lofty one abounding in water and fruit trees, with certain 
mountain tribes dwelling in its caves.5 


Jurjan © and the Caspian Sea 


As for Jurjan, we have only the evidence that al-Mas‘udi sailed on 
the Caspian Sea from a port in Jurjan called Abaskun, which was 
engulfed in the sea during the thirteenth century.? As he sailed from this 
port to Tabaristan, it seems probable that he sailed from Abaskun to al- 
Humm, as this was the port of Tabaristan at the time.® He described the 
islands of this sea, one of which he mentions was volcanic.9 


Tabaristan ‘° 


_ He visited the important town of Amul,'! which, together with other 
towns in the region, he mentions as being subject to earthquakes. Des- 
cribing the geographical features of Amul, he says that it was over- 
shadowed by Mount Debawand (Demawand) which was then 


considered to be the highest mountain in the world.'? 


Isl. Cult. vol. VII, p. 285. 

Tanb. ed, de Goeje, p. 49. 

The name at the present day has become obsolete. The province is included for 
the most part within the limits of modern Khurasan, while its extreme western 
end forms an outlying district of Ray or modern Tehran. (L.E.C., p. 364). 
Lying between a village called Murjan and another called Hafdrah, a district of 
Nisabur, Qarin lay between Qumis and Tabaristan. 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 49- 

The province of Jurjan, lying at the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, consisted 
for the most part of broad plains and valleys watered by the two rivers, Jurjan 
and Atrak. (L.E.C. p. 376). 

M.1, p. 274; II, pp. 20, 25. L.E.C. p. 379. 

L.E.C. p. 370. 

M. Il, pp. 25-7. 

The region of high mountains for the most part occupied by what is at the 
present day known as the Alburz chain, lying along the southern coast of the 
Caspian Sea, being to the east and to the north of Qumis-was called Tabaristan 
(L E.C. pp. 368-9.) 

The port of Amul, situated where its river flowed out into the Caspian Sea, was 
the small town of ‘Ayn al-Humm (L.E.C. p. 370.) 

M. II. p. 25; Tanb, ed. de Goeje, p. 49. 
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Jibal ( Media) 


‘In Jibal al-Mas‘udi visited a number of towns and villages,’ and 
included two of its districts, Saymarah and Masabdhan,? among those 
frequently affected by earthquakes.3 He was interested to find that the 
cows in Ray, Qumm and Asbahan resembled those of the lands of the 
Zanj tribes. He describes a certain Magian tribe who lived in a village 
on the outskirts of Ray, and who kept animals of this kind.+ 


Khuzistan § 


In Khuzistan al-Mas‘udi visited Khan Mardawayh, where he men- 
tions having seen a two-headed snake.© This place, according to him, 
lay between Dawraq, and Basiyan and Fandam,’ on the way from Basrah 
to Fars. It is probable that he travelled along this road, and visited 
Basiyan and al-Fandam,® where he must have seen the forceful ebb of 
water called ‘the wolf.’9 


‘Iraq (the southern half of Mesopotamia) 


Al-Mas‘udi’s writings are full of the praises of his motherland, ‘Iraq. 
He regarded it as the best spot on the surface of the earth, because of its 
central position in the seven climes. It had a temperate climate and _ its 
inhabitants were moderate in colour, intelligent and virtuous. He 
considered Baghdad as the best town in the land and has devoted a 
number of pages to a description of the climate, physical features and 
other characteristics of the country.'° Apart from his early years spent in 


1. Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 353. These included Asbahan; al-Burj (near Karaj, 12 
leagues distant towards Isfahan, L.E£.C. p. 198); Karaj Abi Dulaf (the exact site 
of this Karaj is unknown, but Le Strange believes, from the distances given in 
the itineraries and from the facts given by Mustawfi, that its site must be sought 
for near the headstream which flows past Saruk to join modern Kara Su (L.E.C. 
p- 197); Zazzu Ma‘kal and Abi Dulaf; Rastagq al-Warsanjan; Kasm and Kudha- 
sht, the districts of Saymarah, Sirwan and Arbujan of Masabdhan, (L.£.C. p. 
203); Hamdhan, Qumm, Qashan and Ray. 

The two districts of Masabdhan and Mihrajan Kudhak, lay to the west of Little 
Lur, and on the frontier of Arabian ‘Iraq, with chief towns ds Sirwan and 
Saymarah respectively; the ruins of both these towns still exist, (L.4.C. p. 232.) 
Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 49. 

M. III. pp. 26-8. 

The province of Khuzistan comprises all the alluvial lands of the river Karun 
(L.E.C. p. 232.) 

M. II, pp. 287-88. 

L.E.C. p. 242. 

A place near al-Ahwaz (Yaqut: Al-Mu‘jam al-Buldan, ed. wustenfeld, Leipzig 
1866-73, vol. III, p. 919.) 

M. I. p. 255. 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, pp. 38-43. A similar description of the geographical superio- 
rity of Baghdad and of the qualities of its inhabitants is given by Ibn Butlan 
(Vtk. /in XIth. century) his treatise. (The Medico-philosophical Controversy etc., vy 
Dr. J. Senacht and Dr. M. Meyerhof, pp. 89-90.) 
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‘Iraq, we have evidence of al-Mas‘udi’s presence in Baghdad and Tikrit 
in 313/925,' and in Hit (his last recorded visit to ‘Iraq) in 315/927, 
when he was on his way from Syria to Baghdad.? 


Jazirah (the northern half of Mesopotamia) 


Al-Mas‘udi travelled in Jazirah and visited ar-Raqqah,3 where he 
engaged in polemics with Jewish philosophers. He also visited Sabaean 
assemblies and their places of worship in Harran.4 He does not give 
any geographical information about the country. 


Adharbaijan ( Azerbaijan) 


Fond of sailing as he was, al-Mas‘udi did not let pass the opportu- 
nity of sailing on Lake Urmiyah in this country. He calls it ‘Buhayratu 
Kabudhan,’ saying that it is so called after a village on an island in the 
middle of the lake inhabited by sailors.5 Remarking on the absence of 
fish and other animal life in its waters, he classes it among those in which 


animal life could not survive, and thus, on account of its salinity, couples 
it with the Dead Sea.® 


Ill TRAVELS BETWEEN 330/941 AND 345/956 A.D. 
Syria 


Al-Mas‘udi visited Syria several times and stayed in various towns. 
Although I have included Syria in the third period of his travels, there 
is evidence that his first visits to the country were made earlier. Thus, 


he went to al-Awasim? and Aleppo in 309/921,8 and to Tiberias9 in 
324/935.'° In 332/943 he was in Antioch, the capital of the province of 
al-‘Awasim, and mentions that it was a town subject to earthquakes.'' He 
gives a full description of the town wall, and says that the water supply 
was impure, causing gastric troubles.'* Here he visited the Qusyan 


Ibid, p. 155. 

M. VIII, p. 285-6; Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 332. 

Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 113. 

M. IV, p. 64. Ar-Raqqah, chief town of Dayar Mudar (L.E.C. 102.) Harran, 
near the source of the river Balikh (L.E.C. p. 103.) 

Le Strange mentions that the name was derived from the Armenian and meant 
the Blue Lake, ‘gaboid’ being ‘blue’ in that language. (L.EZ.C. p. 160.) 

M. I, pp. 97-8; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 75. Istakhri mentions that its waters 
were full of fish, and a curious fish was found here known as ‘water dog,’ while 
Ibn Hawaqal says that there was no fish at all. (L.£.C. p. 160.) 

One of the provinces of Palestine, with Antioch as its capital (Le Strange: 
Palestine under the Muslims, 1890, pp. 369, Abbr. P.U.M.) 

M. VIII, p. 188. 

It was the capital of the Jordan province of Syria. 

Tanb. ed. Cairo, p. 291. Or in 314/926, vide Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 336, note n. 
Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 49. 

M. Il, pp. 282-4. 
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Church,' where he consulted some Greek Malakite histories.2 Here 
too, he received the news of the rise of the Nile waters,3 which 
shows that he kept in touch with other travellers. In the same 
year (943 A.D.,) he left for Egypt, as we next hear of him in Fustat. 4 
Al-Mas‘udi visited many other towns in Syria and Jordan, including 
Nazareth,° and spent a considerable ameunt of time on the northern 
border, the frontier between Byzantine and Islamic lands. He knew 
the warden of the frontier, Abu ‘Umayr ‘Adi b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Baqi al-Adhni, who had sailed to Constantinople through the straits, 
and who informed al-Mas‘udi about the connection between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean.® In 334/945 al-Mas‘udi was present at a 
ceremony of the exchange of prisoners which took place at Damascus, at 
which the above-mentioned al-Adhni was also present.? 

It was probably while he was at Tripoli, that he met a certain 
Lawi, known as Abu ’l-Harith, who was the slave of Zarafah, the 
governor of the port, and whom he describes as an experienced sailor, 
and an expert on cargoboats and warships. He also met the Governor 
of Jabalah,‘Abd Allah b. Wazir, whom he describes as the greatest 
authority on maritime affairs in the mediterranean, inthe year 332/943. 
It was from such people as these, who had practical experience of 
navigation in the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Constantinople, that 
al-Mas‘udi gathered much of his information about these regions. 


The Dead Sea 


He visited this sea, but does not give any original geographical 
information about it.® 


The Mediterranean Sea 


Apart from one reference, there is little evidence that al-Mas‘udi 
sailed on this sea himself.9 


Yaman, Hadramaut and Shahr 


Al-Mas‘udi travelled extensively along the south coast of Arabia 
but the exact date of his journey is unknown. However, it was probably 
during this period, although it may have been before it. He gives a 


Bustan (Qusyan.) Al-Qifti: Akhbar al-‘Ulama, ed. Cairo 1326 A.H. p. 297; Le 
Strange: P.U.M. p. 371. 

M. II, pp. 297-8. 

M. I, p. 209. 


Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p- 194. 
M. I, p. 97-8; Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 194. 
M. I, p. 234. 
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good description of the boundaries of Yaman,! where he probably visited 
Ma’rib.? He probably went from there to Kahlan.3 He mentions that 
throughout Yaman, and especially between these two cities, innumerable 
monkeys were found. He also visited San‘a,‘ where he saw the ruins of 
the Ghumdan House.°® 

He travelled in Hadramaut and Shahr, and mentions how the 
people of the latter place caught ambergris fossils at night on the seacost, 
with the help of their fast steeds. He describes the land stretching 
between Shahr and Aden asa barren region producing only incense.7 


Red Sea 


He also sailed on the Red Sea® and describes how dangerous it was 
owing to the innumerable reefs under it and for this reason ships sailed 
on it only in the day-time and rode at anchor during the night.9 


Eg ypt 


The first recorded visit of al-Mas‘udi to Egypt was in the year 
330/941, When he was in Fustat during the Christian festival of 
Epiphany.'® In the same year he met a friend of the ‘governor of the 
Oases and asked him many questions about his country.'' He was also 
present in Fustat in 332/943,'* and in 336/947, when he consulted a 
book on the history of the Franks,'3 and again in 344/955, when, accord- 
ing to him, there occurred a devastating earthquake which affected 
Egypt, Syria, al-Maghrib and many other countries. It seems that 
al-Mas‘udi visited Alexandria after this earthquake, as he records the 
damage caused by it to the Tower of Alexandria.'4 The last evidence of 
his presence in Fustat relates to the year 345/956, the year of his 
death,'5 


1. M. Il, pp. 179-80. 
M. III, p. 67. It was situated between Hadramaut and San‘a, four days’ 
journey from the latter, Yaqut: M. B. aap 383. 
. M. 11, p. 55. One of the famous provinces of Yaman, situated 24 farsakhs from 
San‘a. (Yaqut: B. M. IV, p. 240). 
Ghumdan, v. Sifatu Jazirat al-‘Arab, pp. 202, 203. 
M.IV, pp. 49-50. 
M. III, pp. 333-35: 
M. III, p. 55. 
M. I, p. 234. 
M. II, pp. 55-6. 
M. II, pp. 364-5. 
M. 111, pp. 51-52. 
M. III, p. 32. 
M. III, pp. 69-70; TX, p. 54- 
Tanb. ed. de Goeje, p. 48. 
Ibid, p. 401. 
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Besides Fustat, al-Mas‘udi visited Ikhmim in Upper Egypt,' where 
he met a number of people who supplied him with information about 
the ancient Egyptian temples and monuments. He also went up to 
Aswan, and visited a mountain from which marble was quarried for 
building purposes.2 He apparently visited Bilaq,3 which he describes 
as the highest point on the Nile up to which Muslim boats sailed,* 
and also al-Qasr,® about six miles from Aswan, where Nubian slaves 
were bought by the Arabs.® 

Al-Mas‘udi gives us considerable information about the climate, 
physical features, ancient and contemporary historical places and 
monuments of the country, and about the river Nile, and describes the 
habits and customs of the people. This testimony is extremely valuable 
as it is based on the author’s personal knowledge and experience. 

There are many other lands, besides the ones mentioned above, 
about which al-Mas‘udi gives rich and valuable. information, but he 
does not specifically mention that he actually visited them. These 
include, for example, the dwellings of the hill tribes in the Caucasus 
mountains between the Caspian and the Black Sea, the lands of al- 
Khazar, the Bulghars and various Turkish tribes, the kingdoms of 
Sharwan and Muqaniah? and the lands of the Abyssinians, the Nubians 
and the various Zanj tribes.® 

The duration and the extent of al-Mas‘udi’s travels show that he was 
one of the important travellers of his age, and indeed one of the greatest 
of the Middle Ages. In some directions he reached the furthest limits of 
Islam: the frontier of Syria in the north, Sind in the east and Aswan 
in Egypt in the south. He even went beyond these limits and visited 
India, sailed on the Indian Ocean, the Caspian Sea and on several other 
seas and rivers. 

However, the geographical information that al-Mas‘udi accumulated 
during his travels and which has reached us through his extant works, is 
both inadequate and unsystematic; inadequate in that he does not give a 
comprehensive geographical survey of any of the countries he visited, 
and unsystematic because it is scattered throughout his works with no 
attempt at classification, the main geographical divisions not being 
maintained. These are the main weaknesses of al-Mas‘udi’s descriptive 
geography. Nevertheless what material is available to us is original and 
commands admiration. 


1. Situated on the Nile. (Yaqut M. B. I, p. 165). 
2. M.I1I, p. 381. 
3. A town situated on the extreme limits of Upper Egypt, on the borders of 
Nubah. (Yaqut M. B. I, pp. 710-1). 
M. III, pp. 40-1. 
M. U1, p- 40. 
Probably al-Mas‘udi visited Qasr at-Tub, a place in Africa (Yaqut M. B. III, 
565; IIL, 565; 1V, p. 114). 
M. II, pp. 1-27, 39-49. 58-70, 74-77. 
M. III, pp. 1-8, 29-39. 
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IV. PERSONAL CONTACT WITH MERCHANTS AND SAILORS 


A good deal of al-Mas‘udi’s geographical material was obtained 
through personal contact and social intercourse. The main sources of 
the information thus acquired were merchants and sailors, on whom he 
was particularly dependent for information about the countries which 
he did not visit, and especially about the seas. From his early youth 
until his old age he was constantly in touch with them. Owing to the 
flourishing state of trade and commerce then, these merchants and sailors 
had ample opportunities to visit distant lands. There were land and sea 
routes up to China,' although in al-Mas‘udi’s time Arab ships did not 
sail up to China as they had done a century earlier. Navigation was in 
full progress in the Arabian Sea, along the East coast of Africa, in the 
southern Mediterranean and the Caspian, and on various rivers. 
Caravan routes were also open and passed through almost all Islamic 
lands. 

From these remote parts of the world, merchants and sailors returned 
with valuable and often fascinating information, and with news of strange 
and wonderful things. Al-Mas‘udi, being a traveller himself, did not 
hesitate to believe them nor did he underestimate the value of what they 
said. He frequently consulted them and asked their opinions on various 
matters with which they were concerned. Thus the sailors of ‘Uman 
and Siraf, the captains of vessels sailing on the Abyssinian Sea, the sailors 
of the Caspian and the Mediterranean Seas, all of them supplied him 
with information on the size, limits, tides, winds, products and other 
subjects connected with these seas.?_ Similar contributions to his knowledge 
were made by merchants.* 

Al-Mas‘udi not only accepted the truth of these statements made by 
sailors and merchants, but compared them favourably with the opinions 
of learned scholars. Giving various views on the sizes of the Abyssinian 
and the Mediterranean Seas, he says that the reckonings of the Sirafi 
and ‘Umani captains and of the Mediterranean sailors differed consider- 
ably from those of geographers and astronomers.‘ 


1. Al-Mas‘udi mentions two land routes to China operating in his time. One was 

from Soghd to China, and according to him took forty days to traverse; the other 
which took about four months, placed the traveller in the necessity of being under 
the protection of the Turkish tribes of the lands through which it ran, M. 1, 
347-9). Beazeley identifies the first route with that followed by the Chinese 
traveller Hiouen Thsang on his outward journey, which passed by Lake Issyk- 
Kul and Tengri Ahan, and the other with the route he followed on his home- 
ward journey, via Khotan (Beazeley, C. R.: The Dawn of Modern Geography, 
London 1897, p, 401, note 1.) 
On the Abyssinian Sea, v. M1. /, pp. 205-6, 231-2, 251, 282, 331, 335, 339-40, 
343-5, 389. On the Mediterranean Sea, v. M. J. p. 282; II, p. 376. On the 
Caspian Sea v. M. I. p. 274. 

3- M. i. pp. 273, 335, 345» 387. 

4 M.1. pp. 281-2. 
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Such an adherence to and belief in the truthfulness of the sailors and 
merchants he met can be explained in the light of the fact that al-Mas- 
‘udi always attached greater importance to personal experience and 
practical observation, and these were the people who fulfilled this condi- 
tion. 

Of all the people whom al-Mas‘udi met, the one to whom he was 
most indebted for geographical information was Abu Zayd Mohammad 
b. al-Hasan.' According to al-Mas‘udi, Abu Zayd first lived in Siraf, of 
which his cousin was the governor, and then settled down in Basrah.? 
Al-Mas‘udi seems to have had great regard for him, and refers to him as 
a ‘person of achievement and distinction.’ 

Like al-Mas‘udi, Abu Zayd was also interested in the activities of 
sailors and merchants with whom he was in constant touch, and from 
whom he collected much information. He possessed a copy of the 
account of che merchant Sulayman’s travels and experiences in China 
and India. He ascertained the date. of this account as 237/851,° and 
verified its contents by consulting the merchants and sailors of his own 
time,* although he himself had never been to India or China. He 
enriched the account by adding his own notes based on information 
obtained from these sources.5 

It seems that al-Mas‘udi met Abu Zayd twice : oncé in Basrah in 
303/915, on the eve of his departure to India, when he heard from Abu 
Zayd the story of a certain [bn Wahb al-Qarashi (whom al-Mas‘udi 
mentions as [bn Habbar,* who had been to China and had had an audi- 
ence with the Chinese Emperor; and the second time on his return from 
India, when he must have related to Abu Zayd his own experiences in 
India. Many of these Abu Zayd incorporated in his notes, including the 
story of Indian ascetics,’ and he remarks that this information cannot be 
questioned, as it was given to him by a person the truth of whose state- 
ment he did not doubt.® Although Abu Zayd does not mention al- 
Mas‘udi by name, there is no doubt that it was to him that he was refer- 
ring. From these facts we may also conclude that Abu Zayd must have 
written his notes after al- Mas‘udi’s return from India. 

It seems that while writing Muruj adh- Dhahab, al-Mas‘udi had before 
him a copy of Sulayman’s account, probably acquired from Abu Zayd. 
To this account, al-Mas‘udi is particularly indebted for information about 
five out of the Seven Seas that he had not sailed on. To the information 


The same Abu Zayd Hasan who is the author of the second part of the Account 
of in Merchant Sulayman. (M. Reinaud, Introduction Generale, Vol. I, p. 73). 

M. I, p. 321. 

Reinaud, R.V. II, p. 61. 

Reinaud, R.V. II, p. 61. 

Ibid p. 147. 

C.f, M. 1, pp. 312-22, and Reinaud, 2.V. II, pp. 77-87. 

C. f. M. II, pp. 86-7, and Reinaud, R.V. Il, pp. 117-20. 

Reinaud, R.V. Il, p. 120. 
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on this subject thus acquired, he added his own, collected from merchants 
and sailors.’ When speaking of the number of islands between the seas 
of Larvi and Harkand, he gives two figures, and the one which he says is 
more correct and exact, viz., 1900, is taken from this account.” Other 
examples of subjects taken from this source are the description of the 
Indian Kingdoms* and the customs of Ceylon.‘ 

Besides giving al-Mas‘udi a copy of this work, Abu Zayd also com- 
municated much information to him personally.° 

Further evidence of contact between al-Mas‘udi and Abu Zayd is 
found in the fact that both mention some planks of a wrecked Abyssinian 
ship being discovered in the Mediterranean near Crete, and of amber 
in the same sea.® As these would normally have been found only in the 
Abyssinian Sea, they took this discovery as evidence of some connection 
between the Abyssinian and the Mediterranian Seas, although, in the 
case of the amber, al-Mas‘udi considered the possibility of its having 
come from the Spanish coast. .They conjectured that these planks must 
have floated northwards along the east coast of China, then westward 
past the land of the Turks, and thence via some gulf into the Mediterra- 
nean. This event has been otherwise interpreted by Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadvi. who takes it as evidence that the route round the Cape of Good 
Hope was known to the Arab navigators of the time.? 

Such examples of material known to both Abu Zayd and al-Mas‘udi 
show that, even if they did not borrow from one another but from some 
third independent source nevertheless they were both in touch with the 
latest information that had some relation to geographical knowledge. 


S. Magsut AHMED. 


C. f. M. I, pp. 335-45, and Reinaud, R.V. II, pp. 5-23. 
C. f. M. 1, p. 335, and Reinaud. R2.V. IL, p. 5. 
C. f. M. I, pp. 382-90, and Reinaud, R.V. II, pp. 26-33. 
» f. M. J, pp. 167-8, and Reinaud, R.V II, pp. 49-50. There is no doubt 
that al-Mas‘udi himself did not go to Ceylon. My reasons for this conclusion 
are : a) that, except for his description of a Ceylonese custom, he gives no other 
information which might be taken as proof of his visit to the island; b) he records 
the date of his visit t» India as 303/915 to 304/916, and speaks of his last voyage 
from Qambalu in the latter year. He would thus hardly have had time to visit 
Ceylon in this trip, and therefore, if he did so at all, it must have been either 
before or after these dates. There is no evidence to suggest that he was ever in 
this part of the world at any other time; c) although, when describing the 
Ceylonese custom, he begins by saying, ‘I saw in the land of Sarandib (Ceylon),” 
the actual description seems to be copied from the account of the merchant 
Sulayman. (v. Reinaud; R&.V. I, p. xviii). 
On the skill of the Chinese in handicrafts, c. f. M. I, pp. 322-4, and Reinaud, 
R.V. 11, pp. 75-7. On Tibetan and Chinese musk, c, f. M. J, pp. 353-6, and 
Reinaud, &.V. I], pp. 110-3. 
C. f, M. 1, pp. 365-6, and Reinaud, &.V. Il, pp. 87-9. 
Isl. Cult. Vol, 1, p. 305. 





THE SUBJECTS AND TITLES OF BOOKS 
WRITTEN DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES OF ISLAM 


Literary Heritage 


S Surah al-Waqi‘ah speaks of the Qur’an as a book and other 
passages mention the revelations as “chapters,” it is no wonder 
that the early companions of the Prophet attached great impor- 

tance to the writing of books. This fondness for: written compositions 
was expressed by al-‘Attabi in a poetic way when he said: ‘Books smile 
as pens shed tears.” 

The Muslim scholars quoted a tradition that someone once asked 
Socrates if he was not afraid of harming his eyes by constant reading. 
The great philosopher replied: “Ido not care about weakness of eye- 
sight, if I retain my strength of insight.” 

Although the nomads were illiterate, many of the Pre-Islamic 
merchants of Makkah must have been able to write or to employ 
secretaries, and much of the poetry of the early times must have been 
recorded in writing. In the library of al-Ma’mun there was an old 
parchment which recorded a claim for a man at San‘a’ to pay a debt of 
a thousand silver dirhims. Although the penmanship was “like that of 
a woman” it was supposed to have been the handwriting of ‘Abd-al- 
Muttalib Ibn-Hashim himself. This relic of the early times was 
undoutedly only one example of the many written documents, which 
existed during the Jahiliyah. 

What was even more important was the fact that thousands of Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Persian, and Indian manuscripts were extant at the 
time of the Prophet, so that as the early Muslims invaded the kingdoms of 
the Near East and Asia they inherited the results of centuries of literary 
achievement. Thus the stage was set for the writing of books and Islam 
soon developed a brilliant literature along with its far flung conquest and 
great religious reforms. 


Although many books have been used to prepare the material, there has not been 
an attempt to complicate printing by citing authorities in footnotes. The names 
of the authors and their books are mentioned in the Flugel editicn of Kitab al- 
Fihrist by Muhammad ibn-Ishaq, known as ibn-abi-Ya‘qub al-Nadim. As this 
volume contains a good index, the proper names can easily be referred to. 
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There was a tradition coming down from ‘Abd-Khayr that when the 
Prophet died ‘Ali swore that he would not take off his cloak until he 
could assemble the revelations of the Qur’an. So he remained in his 
house for three days, while he wrote down the revelations from memory. 
During the period. of the banu-al-‘Abbas his manuscript was still in exis- 
tence at the home of abu-Ya‘la Hamzah al-Hasani. 

As everyone knows, Zayd ibn-Thabit was asked to collect the revela- 
tions during the caliphate of abu-Bakr.‘ So he gathered them from 
“scraps and thin white stones and palm stems and the breasts of men.” 
When abu-Bakr and ‘Umar died, this precious document was entrusted 
to Hafsah, the daughter of ‘Umar. She in turn gave it to ‘Uthman, who 
had Zayd ibn-T7habit and four advisers form the official canon of the 
Qur’an. Thus the first and greatest Muslim book was compiled in written 
form, to serve as the foundation of Islam itself and the cornerstone of 
Islamic literature. 

But it took some years before this canon of the scripture was res- 
pected and understood completely. The unofficial version of Ubayy ibn- 
Ka‘b still existed in the village of Qariyah al-Ansar near Basrah during 
the regime of the banu-al-‘Abbas and there were probably other spurious 
versions too. Furthermore, the primitive Arabic script was not always 
clear enough to assure accuracy. 

It was, therefore, a great step forward when Qutbah developed four 
reliable scripts with which to write the Arabic language in general and 
the Qur’an in particular. In her monograph on The Rise of the North 
Arabic Script and its Koranic Development Miss Nabia Abbott of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago suggests that these four scripts were the Jalil, Tumar, 
Nisf, and Thulth. 

The Caliph, al-Walid, employed Ahalid ibn-abi-al-Hayyaj to trans- 
cribe official copies of the Qur’an, written with beautiful penmanship and 
probably golden ink. A scribe named al-Dahhak further developed the 
scripts and made many additional copies of the scripture during the 
opening reigns of the banu-al-‘Abbas. 

Many famous penman followed during the gth and toth centuries 
A.D. One of these was Thana’ a woman. Some of them were high 
officials, like al-Fadl ibn-Sah! Dhu-al-Riyasatayn, the Vizier and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of al-Ma’mun, and Muhammad ibn-‘Ali ibn- Muqlah, the ill 
fated Vizier of al-Muqtadir. 

Side by side with the development of clear calligraphy, which made 
the writing of books practical, there were three other movements centred 
about the Qur’an, which inspired the writing of books. These were the 


1. Here it may be noted that Sahifahs containing Qur’anic Surhas were extant even 
in the time of the prophet. It may be ascertained by the fact that when ‘Umar 
the II Caliph wentto see his sister, he found with her a Sahifah containing 
Surah Taha-See Sira ibn-Hisham “Islamu-‘Umar.” Furthermore, the prophet kept 
his Katibs engaged to record the Ayats whenever they were revealed to him. 
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effort to recite scripture properly, the problem of grammar, and the 
even more important question of interpretation. 

There were the Seven Reciters or Readers, (qaris whose names are 
well known. Each one of them had disciples, who followed his special 
method of recital and in many instances wrote books about the system of 
the master. 

The first one was born at Makkah in 689 A.D. and died at al-Kufah 
shortly before 770 A.D. He was abu-‘Amr Zabban ibn-al-‘Ala’. The 
next one was Nafi‘ ibn-‘Abd-al-Rahman, who lived at al-Madinah and 
died there in 765 A.D. Ibn-Kathir, ‘Abd-Allah abu-Sa‘id of Makkah, 
was also one of the Reciters who lived from 665 to 738 A.D. ‘Asim ibn- 
Bahdalah died at al-Rufah seven years later. ‘Abd-Allah ibn-‘Amir al- 
Yahsubi probably learned how to recite the Qur’an from the Caliph 
‘Uthman himself although he did not die until 736 A.D., when he was 
living at Damascus. Hamzah ibn-Habib al-Zayyat, who traded between 
Persia and al-Kufah, died in 722 A.D. and left behind him a book about 
his method of reciting. 

The great grammarian, ‘Ali ibn-Hamzah al-Kisa’i, who died at the 
very end of the 8th Century A.D., was the seventh reciter, and numer- 
ous books were written about his method by a number of his disciples. 

Ahmad ibn-Musa ibn-al-‘Abbas ibn-Mujahid, who lived at Baghdad 
from about 859 to 935 A.D., wrote at least a dozen books to sum up 
what was known about the methods which the Prophet himself and these 
Seven Reciters used, to make the Qur’an accurate and intelligible. Thus 
the technique of reciting the Qur’an led to the composition of some of 
the earliest books of Islamic literature. 


Grammar 


Along with books about the recital and reading of the Qur’an there 
were also numerous works composed about the vocabulary, language, and 
grammar of the Scripture. Both for the sake of rendering accurate legal 
interpretations and also in order to understand the religious significance 
of the revelation, lexicography and grammar became important sciences. 

Ancient traditions reported that abu-al-Aswad al-Du’ali was the 
pioneer of Arabic grammar. The Caliph ‘Ali first interested him in the 
subject and, when he realized how badly the scriptural words were being 
garbled, he employed a scribe and wrote the first texts about pronuncia- 
tion and grammatical form. 

The blind scholar of al-Basrah, ‘Isa ibn-‘Umar al- Thaqafi, who died 
about 767 A.D., wrote two of the earliest books about grammar, called 
al-Jami‘ and al-Mukammal. Another scholar, who made the grammatical 
school of al-Basrah famous, was Yunus ibn-Habib whose life spanned the 
8th Century A.D. “He did not marry oF have a concubine, or any 
passion except the seeking of learning.”? He wrote at least five books 
about language and rare forms. Contemporary with him was a scholar 
of al-Basrah, al-Khalil ibn-Ahmad, who was the principal author of 
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Kitab al-‘Ayn, which was the basis of the studies at al-Basrah in connec- 
tion with phonetics, lexicography, and grammar. 

There followed many other scholars who wrote a large number of 
books and kept alive the activity of the Basrah School during the golden 
age of the banu-al-‘Abbas. They chose titles like, The Grammarians, the 
Strange, Rarities, the Meaning of Poetry, and Current Proverbs. One of their 
greatest members, Muhammad ibn-Yazid al-Mubarrad, called his book 
al-Kamil because it was a complete grammatical text. 

In the meantime an equally important school sprang up at al-Kufah, 
where the first scholar to compile books on grammar was called al-Ru’asi 
because he had such an enormous head. One of his pupils was the 
famous tutor of the sons of al-Rashid, who was called al-Kisa’i because 
he wore a “kisa’’’ (Cape). He wrote books about the Rhetoric of the 
Qur’ an, Rarities, Terminations and connections in the Qur'an, Nouns, Forms alluded 
to in the Qur’an, and related subjects. 

He was followed by al-Farra’, who compiled his famous book about 
the Qur’an to enable one of his friends to answer the questions of the 
vizier whom he served. He wrote many other books too and also forty- 
five statements about grammar, which he called al-Hudud and wrote for 
some disciples of al-Kisa’i. He used to teach in a Baghdad mosque and 
his memory was so extraordinary that only once in sixteen years did his 
pupils see him hold a manuscript in his hand for reference. 

The numerous grammarians, who followed the early writers, dealt 
with rare forms, proverbs, poetic passages, pronunciation, correction of 
speech, masculine and feminine, long and short aliphs, the dual and the 
plural, conjugation and declension, the weak letters, diacritical pointing, 
spelling, starts and stops, abrogations, agreements and disagreements, 
allegories, judgments, arrangement of the Quranic sections and the num- 
bering of its verses. Most of the titles were uninteresting and matter of 


fact, but ibn-al-‘Uzayr called his dictionary of rare form Nuzhaht-al-Qulub 
(Delight of the Hearts.’’) 


During the second half of the 8th Century A.D., members of the 
llustrious Yazidi family wrote extensively about grammar and ‘Amr ibn- 
‘Uthman, known as Sibawayh, compiled al-Kitab which so perfectly 
summed up the grammatical knowledge of the period that al-Mazini was 
able to say: “It anybody wishes to write a great work on grammar in 
addition to ““The Book’’ of sibawayh, he should be ashamed of himself.”’ 

In order to understand many of the forms of the Qur’an the scholars 
of al-Basrah and al-Kufah carried on extensive research in tribal dialects, 
desert poetry and Arabian folklore. Thus by a curious sequence of 
circumstances grammar and what we think of as anthropology became 
intimately linked together. The caliphs themselves encouraged this 
research and summoned numerous scholars to teach at Baghdad. This 
new development led to the writing of many books about surprising 
subjects. 


A man of Jewish lineage and heretical doctrine named Ma‘mar 
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ibn-al- Muthanna, abu-‘Ubaydah, who lived from about 733 to 826 A.D., 
wrote about Arabian folklore. The titles of over a hundred of his books 
are recorded in al-Fihrist, in the works of Ibn Khallikan and in the /rshad 
al-Arib ila Ma-‘rifah al-Adib of Yaqut. Some of his books dealt with the 
grmunatical constructions and unusual forms of the Qur’an and Hadith. 
Others told about the wibes, their leaders and battles, the regions. where 
they wandered, their vices and their virtues. His works also included 
manuscripts about falcons, pigeons, snakes, scorpions, the camel, tents, 
migrations, dreams, weapons, and desert wells. He described horses, 
their names, harness and castration, as well as other subjects in which 
the Bedouin were interested. 

‘Abd-al-Malik ibn-Qurayb, known as al-Asma’i, who died at al- 
Basrah about 829 A.D., wrote more scholarly books about similar subjects 
and also contributed works on Arabian poetry. Pupils kept alive these 
interests and added books about lizards, locusts, birds, palms, bows and 
arrows, Climates and other subjects. Another master named abu-al- 
‘Abbas ibn-Yahya, Tha‘lab, of Baghdad gave further stimulus to the 
writing of books about grammar and nomadic speech. Numerous other 
authors followed in the wake of these pioneers and produced a considera- 
ble literature. Some of the most famous were al-Mubarrad, already 
mentioned, Ibrahim ibn- Muhammad al-Zajjag, Muhammad ibn-al-Hasan 
ibn-Durayd, ‘Abd-Allah ibn- Muslim ibn-Qutaybah, and ibn-Durustuyah. 

Due to the work of these authors there developed during the 
period of the banu-al-‘Abbas a vast amount of material about the Arabic 
language, with a scientific development of grammar anda detailed 


description of the tribal life from which the language sprang. With this 
knowledge as:a basis, it was possible to interpret the Qur’an and to write 
learned commentaries about its inner meaning. In al-Fihrist forty-~ ur 
commentaries are mentioned, in addition to twenty other manuscripts 
about miscellaneous questions of interpretation. Scme of the authors 
were persons as well known as Malik ibn-Anas and abu-Ja‘far al-Tabari, 
though most of them were not so famous. 


The Hadith, The Sirah and Genealogy. 


As it was necessary to supplement the study of the Qur’an with a 
study of the Hadith in order to settle legal questions, a new science sprang 
up, which as we know led to the writing of many books. The titles used 
for the greatest of these books are so well known that they need only be 
called to mind. 

The two best selections of Hadith chosen from hundreds of thousands 
of traditions were entitled al-Sahih. They were of course the works of 
Muhammad ibn-Isma‘il al-Bukhari who lived until 870 A.D. and Muslim 
ibn-al-Hajjaj of Nisabur, who died about four years later. Although we 
usually think of Ahmad ibn-Hanbal in connection with the law, his great 
book a/-Musnad was also concerned with traditions. The title a/-Sunan 
was used by three of the leading authorities on the Hadith; Sulayman 
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ibn-al-Ash‘ath, abu-Dawud, who died 888 A.D., Muhammad ibn-Yazid 
ibn-Majah who travelled extensively until he died in 886 A.D., and 
another great traveller who died twenty-nine years later, Ahmad ibn- 
Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’i. A different title was used by Muhammad ibn-Isa 
al-Tirmidhi, who called his collection al- Jami. 


Not only were the Prophet’s sayings important, but also_his lite and 
methods, which threw lighton how the magistrates of Islam might 
themselves behave. Thus ibn-Ishaq, who died as early as 768 A.D., set 
the example of writing a sirah or biography of the Prophet. As most of 
the traditions originated with the Companions, numerous writers compiled 
books about the lives, categories and wars of the founders of Islam. Two 
writers, who lived at al- Madinah, wrote books entitled al-Maghazi about 
the early conquests. These were Musa ibn-‘Uqbah who died 758 A.D. 
and Muhammad ibn-‘Umar al-Wagqidi, who lived to be over seventy 
years old and died in 823 A.D. Muhammad ibn-Sa‘d not only collected 
the works of al-Waqidi by whom he was employed, but also wrote a great 
book of his own about the groups of the Companions. As the result of 
these efforts many books came to be written about the Sirch, the Maghazi 
and the Tabagqat. ' 

These studies were further enriched by an interést in genealogy, 
which helped to explain the relationships between different dialects and 
also threw light on the reliability of persons who handed down the 
traditions. A tribesman named al-Hujr ibn-Hanzalah became the 
pioneer genealogist during the reigns of the first five caliphs. Numerous 
other equally unimportant men became interested in the subject, but 
none of them left books worth mentioning. Ibn-Ishaq wrote a book 
entitled The Caliphs in addition to his famous Sirah. This contained a 
good deal of genealogy, much of which the people regarded as false. 
Thus the first great biographer of the Prophet was disgraced because of 
his genealogy at the same time that he was hung up by his beautiful hair 
and lashed by the governor of al-Madinah for being too amorous with 
the women. 

A Negro’s son, who came to be known as abu-al-Yaqzan and who 
died about 805 A.D., was the first author who left a large number of 
manuscripts entirely devoted togenealogy. His work was largely devoted 
to the members of the Tamim and lyad Tribes, with their numerous 
ramifications. 

Hisham ibn- Muhammad al-Kalbi wrote at least a hundred and forty 
books before he died about 821 A.D. Many of these were concerned 
with Arabian folklore and historical traditions, but sixteen of his manus- 
cripts were about genealogy and his large book, which was entitled 
Genealogy dealt with the lineages of sixty-eight tribes of Central Arabia 
and al-Yaman. One wishes that some of his manuscripts were still in 
existence when they had titleslike: Burial Alive of Girls, Language of 
the Birds, Ascension of ‘Isa (Jesus) to Whom be Peace,” Teeth of Slaughtered 
Animals, The Jinn and the Four Wonders. 
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The historical traditionalists, as well as students of the Arabian 
folklore and the Hadith, included genealogy with their other forms of 
research, but few of them wrote books entirely devoted to the subject. 
A number of them did, however, compile manuscripts about the ““Genea- 
logy of the Quraysh” and other tribes and during the early toth 
Century A.D. ibn Durayd wrote his book al-Jshtiqgag about the subject in 
general, 

This prolific research devoted to the Hadith, along with the work on 
the Qur’an, grammar, and the folklore and genealogy of the tribes, 


prepared the way for the much more profound and practical science of 
Jurisprudence. 


Jurisprudence 


‘Abd-al-Rahman ibn-‘Amr al-Awza‘i who, died a year before the 
death of the Caliph abu-Ja‘far al-Mansur and lies buried beneath a 
mosque On the beach near the Lebanese airport, wrote his two very 
influential works on the Law: a/l-Sunan fi al-figh (The Statutes in 
Religious Law) and al-Masa’il fi al-figh (The questions in Religious Law). 

Malik ibn-Anas, who died a score of years later, used a more 
poetic title, calling his great work al-Muwatta (The Smoothed Path). 
His disciples wrote many books about the Law, its origins and unusual 
forms, as well as refutations of authors opposed to Malik. 

Abu-Hanifah al-Na‘man ibn- Thabit used simple titles like The Great 
Book of the Law and The Learner and the Taught. Muhammad ibn-Idris 
al-Shafi‘i not only wrote his famous book, al-Mabsut but also Judicial 
Decrees of the Qur'an and many other works about legal questions and 
Arabian folklore. The Musnad of Ahmad ibn-Hanbal has already been 
mentioned. Another great master, abu-Ja‘far Muhammad ibn-Jarir 
al-Tabari, not only wrote his famous history and commentary but also 
two encyclopaedic legal books entitled al-Aitab al-Latif and al-Shurut. 

Prolific writers like al-Tabari and Dawud ibn-‘Ali al-Isfahani, who 
died about 883 A.D. and wrote a hundred and thirty-seven books, and 
also the many foliowers of the masters, dealt with subjects like prayer, 
al-Zakah, fasts, ordinances, sales, guardianship, inheritance, wills, land 
disputes, speculations, rentals, mortgages, taxes of different sorts, the 
awgaf, and contracts. They also wrote on marriage and divorce, the 
embryo and periods of menstruation, Many of the books took the form 
of legal compendiums and al-Fihrist mentions thirty-seven scholars of 
Shi‘ah who wrote simply about al-Usul and al-figh. 

Other titles were : Prayer of the Eclipse of the Moon, Places of Ascetic 
Practice, Fighting the Tyrants, Restrictions for Hiring Out a Slave, Judgment 
Against the Sorcerer and the Sorceress, Money Changing, Temporary marriage, and 
The Hermaphrodite. As just one author of secondary importance like 
Muhammad ibn-al-Hasan, who was a neighbour of al-Rawandi during 
the reign of al-Rashid, wrote over sixty-five books, it is evident that all of 
the subjects of these legal werks cannot be mentioned in one article. In 
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studying the titles it is interesting to realize how much less complicated 
the law was in those early times than it is today with our modern 
problems of corporation business, labour and industry, motor traffic, 
banking and insurance, marine and air transport, international copy- 
rights, land tenure reforms and social benefits. 


Translation of Science and Philosophy 


The first attempt to translate the ancient scientific literature into 
Arabic was made when a prince of the Banu-al-Umayyah named Khalid 
ibn-Yazid had some Greek scholars in Egypt translate Coptic and 
Greek texts on alchemy. These translations inspired his Gwn works 
entitled The Scroll and the Testament on the Art addressed to hisson. During 
the period from the reign of al-Mansur to that of al-Rashid there lived 
a scholar named abu-Yahya ibn-al-Batriq who made trial translations of 
some of the works of Hippocrates, Euclid, Ptolemy and Galen. Then 
about 756 A.D., the Caliph al-Mansur summoned Jurjus ibn-Jabril ibn- 
Bakhtyashu‘ to come to Baghdad, so as to teach the Greek medical science 
preserved at Jundishapur and to translate scientific texts. His work 
was Carried on by his pupil, Yuhanna ibn-Masawayh and about the same 
time Muhammad ibn-Ibrahim al-Fazari translated a great work of 
Sanskrit astronomy into Arabic. 

In 830 A.D., when the Caliph al-Ma’mun established his translation 
service and library in connection with the Bayt al-Hikmah, a number of 
Nestorian scholars revised the work of the pioneers and also translated 
many other works by their own efforts. Thus Hunayn ibn-Ishaq with 
his son, Ishaq, his associates Isa ibn-Yahya and Musa ibn-Khalid, and 
with the help of many pupils and assistants, made available excellent 
Arabic translations of Hippocrates and Gallen, Aristotle, Plato, 
Dioscorides and other authorities. 

Thabit ibn-Qurrah and his associates from Harran translated the 
works of Apollonius, Archimedes and numerous mathematicians and 
astronomers. As late as the toth Century A.D., Monopliysites like 
Matta ibn-Yunus and Yahya ibn-‘Adi kept the interest alive. Thus by 
the end of the roth Century A.D. not only were the works of the ancient 
authors already mentioned accurately translated, but also many of the 
writings of Rufus of Ephesus, Philagrius of Thessalonica, Oribasius of 
Pergamum, Philotas, Archigenes, Alexander Trallianus, Autolycus of 
Pitane, Simplicius, Doretheus Sidonius; Theon, Pappus and Heron all 
three from Alexandria ; Philon of Byzantium, Hipparchus of Nicaea, 
Nichomachos of Gerasa, Diadochus Proclus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Porphyrius, Plutarch, and commentators on Aristotle like Ammonius, 
Themistius and Nicolaus. 

These translations made available almost all of Aristotle, much 
about Plato, a vast amount of knowledge about mathematics, and 
an almost coinplete documentation of ancient medicine. It is interesting 
to note that they also included the Hebrew Old Testament taken from 
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the Septuagint version. Thus during the period of the banu al-‘Abbas 
the learning of the ancients was so thoroughly digested by the Arabs 
that it became an integral part of Islamic Culture. 


Theology and Mysticism 


Largely due to these translations the Mu‘tazilah movement became 
so important at the time of al-Ma’mun that the intellectual world of 
Islam was stirred by theological argumentation, metaphysical specula- 
tion, heresy and its consequent persecution, 

It is difficult to separate the theologians from the authorities of the 
Hadith and the Figh, as so many scholars wrote about those sciences as 
well as about the more speculative matters of religion. A few examples 
must therefore suffice to suggest the subjects and titles which were 
connected with theology. 

Some of the titles used by scholars of secondary importance were : 
Refutation of Aristotle Concerning Substance and Decomposition, Refutation of 
the Statement of al-Rawandi that Substance cannot be Created from Nothing, the 
Gnosis, Almighty God continues to Exist and nothing other than him. 

Hisham ibn-al-Hukm wrote one book to refute Dualism and others 
to uphold the idea of “Oneness” and to explain “Predestination.” 
Several scholars wrote on Refutation of the Upholders of Transmigration, 
Desire and Attribute of Self, Weakness and Freedom of the Will, Gnosis and 
Agreement. A heretic named al-Kashani named his works Vision and 
Creation of the Heavenly Spheres. Scholars of the Khawarij wrote against 
freedom of the will and about the ‘‘Oneness”’ and ‘‘Created.” 

The great theologian, Abu-al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn-Isma‘il known as al- 
Ash‘ari, who died at Baghdad about 935 A. D., used the following titles 
for his works: Abridgment, The Shining, Exposition of Proof, Clarifications of 
the Origins of Religion, An Explanation in Refutation of the Deceivers. 

In contrast to these works on theology they developed a literature of 
mysticism. Although the most important mystic compositions came 
later than the period about which we are studying, the ascetics and 
mystics began to write books as early as the reign of al-Ma’mun, Thus 
Yahya ibn-Ma‘adh al-Razi who died about 821 A.D., wrote a_ book 
called Desires. Other ascetics wrote about Rising at Night and Prayer, 
Religious Devotion, Remembrance of Death, Beautifying Thought with God, Patience, 
Obedience, Renunciation, the evils of amusements, obscenity and drunken- 
ness ; the need for kindness and abstaining from evil, a description of 
al-Sirat or the bridge of Judgment, Love, Fear, Piety, Repentence, Humility 
and the Superiority of Poverty. 

The Isma‘iliyah, in the meantime, produced a considerable 
literature about their initiation and discipline, but the titles of these 
works are not worth recording, as they merely refer to the various 
stages of progress as the new member came to understand their beliefs. 

An early mystic, who lived from 781 to 837 A.D., and was named 
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al-Harith ibn-Asad al-Muhasibi, wrote al-Ri‘ayah li-Huquq Allah about 
self-examination and discipline, ‘al- Wasaya as sermons about the ascetic 
life, and al-Tawahhum about judgment and the hereafter, as well’ as 
treatise on Love. The much more famous hero of mysticism, al-Husayn 
ibn- Mansur al-Hallaj, who was executed in 921 A.D., wrote at least forty- 
six books. Among his titles there were: The Secret of the World and the 
One Sent, Light of the Light, The Stretched-Out Shadow, the Poured-Out Water, 
and the Life Remaining, Temples, the World and the Knowing, Red Sulphur and 
The Original Existence. Another mystic of the late roth Century named 
al-Safwani chose as his titles : The Precious Object of him who seeks and the 


Goal of him who Desires, and Enjoyment, its Permission and. Refutation of whoever 
Forbids it. 


Science and Philosophy 


The translation of the ancient books not only stimulated an interest 
in religious and metaphysical subjects, but also led to the great flowering 
of Muslim science and philosophy. It has already been mentioned that 
some scientific books were written about alchemy during the period of 
hte banu-al-Umayyah, and that early in the banu-al-‘Abbas regime the 
arrival of ibn-Bakhtyashu‘ from Jundishapur and the work al-Fazari 
initiated interest in medicine and astronomy. This enthusiasm for the 
mathematical sciences was stimulated by Ma-sha’-Allah and the family 
of al-Nawbakht, as well as by Musa ibn-Shakir and his sons, Muhammad, 
Ahmad and al- Hasan, who were famous patrons of research and able 
authors during the first part of the gth Century A.D. 


These efforts paved the way for Ya‘qub ibn-Ishaq al-Kindi to 
become “The philosopher of the Arabs.”” He lived from the time of 
al-Ma’mun to that of al-Mutawakkil and io al-Fihrist his books are 
recorded as follows:— 22 about philosophical and metaphysical 
subjects, g about logic, 11 about arithmetic, 8 about spheres, 7 about 
music, 'g about astronomy, 23 about geometry, 16 about cosmology, 
22 about medicine and 1o about astrology. He also wrote epistles, 
17 of which condemned false metaphysical ideas, 5 were devoted to 
ethics and government, 14 to meteorology, 8 were about measurement, 
5 about “Things Pre-eminent’’, 16 about natural objects and alchemy, 
and 15 about miscellaneous subjects. Ahmed ibn-al-Tayyib and other 
disciples supp!emented his work. 

One of his contemporaries was Muhammad ibn- Musa al-Khwarizmi, 
who was attached to the royal library of al-Ma’mun and “syncretized 
Greek and Hindu knowledge.” He compiled two great astronomical 
tables known in Arabic as al-Sindhind, which were most valuable 
contribution from India. He also wrote on arithmetic and algebra, 
and two works entitled The Sundial and The Astrolabe. 

Limited space makes it possible to mention only a few of the other 
mathematicians and astronomers of the period. During the 9th Century 
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A.D., Yahya ibn-al-Mansur and Khalid ibn-‘Abd-al- Malik al-Marwar- 
rudhi made astronomical observations, compiling tables and books about 
their research, while al-Farghani computed the earth’s diameter and 
wrote his famous Elements of Astronomy. Abu-Ma‘shar Ja‘far ibn- 
Muhammad, who died when he was a hundred years old about 886 A.D. 
wrote a large number of books about astronomy, astrology and climate. 
Many followers elaborated on the work of these masters and pro- 
duced a vast literature about mathematics, astronomy, astronomical 
instruments and astrology with its practical applications to marriage and 
birth, as well as about meteorology and related subjects. Although a 
scholar like Thabit ibn-Qurra failed to explain the equinoxes accurately, 
his writings about parabolas were valuable and the great mathematician 


of the period, abu-al- Wafa,’ produced many important works of a techni- 
cal nature. 


Hunayn ibn-Ishaq was not only a great translator but also a scientific 
authority, especially in the field of medicine. He wrote a “Catechism” 
on medicine for students and also numerous books on subjects like, 
Dwwisions of Diseases of the kye, Treatment of Eye Diseases with Iron, The Teeth 
and the Gums, Maladies of the Stomach, Urine, The Ulcer and its Formation, 
Antidotes, Formation of Urinary Calculi and Bathing. 

Qasta ibn-Luga wrote on similar subjects and also Yellow Bile, Insomnia 
Diseases of the Hair, Sex Intercourse and Blood Letting. Yuhanna ibn- 
Masawayh added works on Diarrhoea, Fevers, Treatment of Headaches and 
Feeling the Blood Vessels. 


After many less important contemporaries had added to this litera- 
ture, abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn-Zakariya al-Razi appeared to make 
Muslim science and medicine pre-eminent in the ancient world. He 
lived from 865 to g25 A.D. and was especially famous for his medical 
encyclopaedia, Kitab al-Hawi, for a shorter compendium al-Mansuri and for 
Kitab al Judari w-al-Hasbah about smallpox and measles. As al-Razi had 
encyclopaedic learning. the titles of his 113 books and 28 epistles dealt 
with theology, the mathematical sciences and other fields of learning, as 
well as with medicine. 


The Kitab al-Hawi contained twelve divisions about clinical treat- 
ment, hygiene, bone setting and operations materia medica, compounding 
drugs, the art of medicine, pharmacy, bodies, weights and measures, 
dissection, climate, and a treatise about medical terms and fundamentals. 
Three of the titles of al-Razi dealt with alchemy:— The Stone, The Elixir, 
and The Practice of Alchemy is more Closely Related to Things evra than 
to things Prohibited. But even al-Razi was ignorant about certain facts as 
we can tell from his title, The Setting of the Sun and the Stars and the Fact that 
this is not Because of the Motion of the Earth, but Because of the Motion of the 
Celestial Sphere. 

In al-Fihrist the author lists the titles of forty-five books on alchemy, 
which, he says, ‘‘We have seen ourselves, or some reliable witness has told 
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us he has seen, or those learned in the Art have mentioned in composi- 
tions.” Some of the titles seem very modern, as for instance The Amalgams 
and Fermentation. 

As the 4th century of Islam ended in 1009 A.D., the work of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa, al-Biruni and ibn-Sina hardly fall within the scope of this 
article. On the other hand, al-Farabi, who died at Damascus in 950 
A.D., must be mentioned, not only because he wrote about Plato and 
Aristotle, but also because he contributed original works about psychology 
metaphysics and science, as well as a version of Plato’s Republic and - 
Aristotle’s Politics about a Muslim Utopia. 


History and Geography 


Along with this philosophical and scientific literature there was a 
development of authorship in connection with history and geography. 
Many of the authors, who have already been named as writing about 
folklore, genealogy and the Hadith were interested in collecting historical 
traditions about well-known places, the tribes and famous men. Although 
these traditions were more like legends than true history, they formed a 
basis for more scientific work in the course of time. 


Mention has been made of the biography of the Prophet by ibn-Ishaq 
and the accounts of the Companions and their early wars by ibn-‘Uqbah 
and al-Waqidi. Abu-Miknaf Lut, ibn-Yahya, also wrote about the begin- 
nings of Islam and Hisham ibn-Muhammad al-Kalbi, who died about 
822 A.D., added to his work on folklore books about some of the early 
leaders with their wars and treaties. 


Abu-al-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mada’ini who lived from about 753 to 831 
A.D., wrote over two hundred books about the Prophet, his wives, com- 
panions, enemies, delegations, treaties and military units, as well as about 
the folklore of the period. His book, al-Maghazi filled eight parchment 
manuscripts and many of his other works were about the invasions of 
Syria, Cyprus, Persia and India. He also compiled five histories of the 
caliphs, up to the time of al-Mu‘tasim. 


Most of the writers who followed him recorded traditions about the 
tribes and early heroes, rather than genuine history, but there were the 
two well-known and important historical works of Ahmad ibn-Yahya 
al-Baladhuri who died at the end of the 9th century A.D. These were 
entitled Futuh al-Buldan and Ansab al- Ashraf. 

When ibn-al-Muqaffa‘ translated the Persian Shahnama, Book of Kings 
it stimulated an interest in royal chronicles. Muhammad ibn- Muslim ibn- 
Qutaybah wrote a history called The Book of Knowledge before he died in 
889 A.D. and Ahmad ibn-Dawud abu-Hanifah wrote a supposedly 
universal history called al-Akhbar al-Tiwal. 

Many of the government secretaries were men of letters, who prided 
themselves on their ability to write beautiful Arabic. In addition to the 
books which they wrote about poetry and their many collections of 
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official letters and more personal epistles, they also produced works of 
historical value. These books were about the kingdoms and districts, the 
highways, different types of taxes, politics and government, the viziers and 
court companions and their association with the caliphs. 

History was finally turned into a science by abu-Ja‘far Muhammad 
ibn-Jarir al-Tabari, who not only wrote about the Qur’an but also 
compiled his encyclopaedic work arranged in chronological sequence, the 
famous Ta’rikh al-Rusul w-al-Muluk. As abu-al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn-Husayn 
al-Mas‘udi spent the last years of his life in Palestine and Egypt, the 
importance of his work was not appreciated in Baghdad during the period 
which we are discussing. But needless to say modern scholars are all 
familiar with his Muruj al-Dhahab wa-Ma‘adin al-Jawhar, which brought the 
history of Islam to the year 947 A.D. 

A side light is cast on the literary ethics and historical honesty of 
the period, when we note how frequently books were written about 
“Plagiarism.” 

Although the great geograpbers wrote after the close of our period, 
there were a few pioneers during the roth Century A.D. Abu-Zayd 
al-Balkhi wrote a geography before he died in 934 A.D. Some fifteen 
years later al-Istakhri wrote Masalik al-Mamalik which was revised by 
ibn-Hawqal. Numerous books with the same title were also written by 
the government secretaries. Then al-Hasan ibn-Ahmad al-Hamdani 
produced al-Iklil and Sifah Jazirah al-‘Arab about Southern Arabia. 
Finally al-Maqdisi wrote his Best Classification for the hnowledge of the 
Regions, to sum up two decades of travel. At the same time Muhammad 
ibn-Ishaq included in his famous Kitab al-Fihrist accounts of great histori- 
cal and geographical value. Some of these dealt with the cults of Harran, 
Mani, Marcion Jinji, the Dualists, the Mandaeans, the Ahurrami, and 
other strange groups. There were also translations of tales about India 
and its places of worship, its idols and customs. Then there were the 
accounts of a Nestorian monk and other persons about their visits to 
China during the period of the T’ng Dynasty, over three centuries before 
the time of Marco Polo. 

Muhammad ibn-Zakariya al-Razi himself told a story about China, 
which had some historical significance. Acertain Chinese lived with him 
for many months and learned Arabic. At the end of the period he wished 
to copy sixteen books of Galen on paper, so as to have something to take 
home with him to China. So al-Razi had his pupils take turns reading 
these books to the Chinese, who used such an efficient system of shorthand 
that he was able to take down all of the material as fast as it could 
be read aloud. Evidently shorthand was as much perfected during the 
roth Century in China as it is in 20th century America. 


Amusement. 


We often gain a one-sided view of the past because we study the 
serious aspects of life and fail to realize how much of the time of our 
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forefathers was devoted to amusements, just as frivolous as the modern 
cinema and the love stories of our own day. 

The remarkable Kitab-al-Aghoni of Abu-al-Faraj ‘Ali ibn-Husayn al- 
Ispahani and several chapters of al-Fihrist enable us to realize what a vast 
literature was produced by secretaries, court intimates, jesters, and en- 
amoured poets, who wrote about sex, music, wine, food, sports, games, 
and other forms of worldly pleasure. The anecdotes given by ibn-Xhal- 
likan and al-Mas‘udi, as well as by numerous other authors, indicate how 
much jokes and horse play were appreciated in times gone by. 

As early as 800 A.D. Ishaq ibn-{brahim al-Mawsili wrote over thirty 
books about popular songs and musicians, drinks and female slave singers. 
Jahzah wrote about tunbur players, food and drink, while ibn-al- Marzuban 
used titles like: The Innocents Enslaved by Love, Negroes and their Superiority 
over the Whites, Reproach of the Veil and Blame for the Veiled. A contemporary 
wrote about Names of the Prostitutes of the Quraysh During al-Jahiliyah and the 
Names of their Children. 

Abu-Hassan al-Namali chose as titles: Adultery, Unnatural Sex Relations 
and Address of the Muleteer to the Slave Girl of the Vegetable Vendor. Numer- 
ous authors wrote on masturbation and chose subjects like Compendium of 
Foolish Women and Asylum of Idiots, Adultery and its Enjoyment, Anecdotes about 
Slave Boys and Eunuchs, The glory of combing before a Mirror, The War of 
Meat and Fish, Things Rare and Laughable, The Springtime of Those Enslaved 
by Passion, and The Pedigrees of Pigeons.. 

Numerous writers including al-Razi and al-Suli compiled books 
about chess and a less serious game called al-Nard. It is evident that 
these games came from India through Persia and became very popular 
during the prosperous period at Baghdad. 

Some of the other titles of books are worth mentioning, although 
their authors are not important enough to name. There were, for ins- 
tance, titles like: Youth and its Preferance to Old Age, Dyes, the Reproach of 
White Hair, and Praise of Youth, Intoxication During the Day and Incessant 
Wine Drinking, Cheerfuiness and Jest, Table Manners, The Lover and the 
Virgin, Perfume, Perfuming the Odours and the Key to Joy and Gladness, T aking 
Blows Good Naturedly. ‘There were also numerous books about pigeons, 
hunting, game and animals, but no titles are mentioned which suggest 
that fishing was a sport. 

Most important of all there were the fables, ancient tales and short 
stories. The author of al-Fihrist tells about the Persian fables in general 
and in particular about Hazar Afsan (“A Thousand Stories’) with its 
heroine named Shahr Azad to tell the tales. He then records that 
Muhammad ibn-‘ Abdus al-Jahshiyari who died about 942 A.D., made an 
anthology of a thousand tales, taken from the Greeks, Persians and Arabs. 
In the meantime, ‘Abd-Allah ibn-al- Muqaffa‘ translated part of Kalilah 
wa Dimnah and two editions appeared of Sindbadh the Wise Man. Numer- 
ous other stories about the Persian Kings are mentioned in al-Fihrist as 
well as the famous legend of Bilawhar wa-Budasf (Barlaam and Joasaph.) 
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Then there were fables about ‘‘The Bear and the Fox” and wonders of 
the sea. A hundred and thirty-six stories about lovers are also listed with 
Majnun Layla as the seventh to be mentioned. Many other stories, which 
were not of ancient origin but local authorship were written to meet the 
demand for such literature at the time of al- Mugqtadir. 


There was also a whole literature about magic, the devils and the 
jinn. Ibn-Wahshiyah al-Kaldani alone wrote eleven books about these 
subjects. Other authors wrote on juggling, vanishing, “Swallowing the 
Sword, the Gold, the Pebbles and Sheils, Eating Soap and Glass, and the 
Trick of how to do These Things.” 


The eighth book of al-Fihrist contains long lists of stories about loafers 
and fools, such as Jiha, thirteen books of stories about sexual intercourse, 
ten about the interpretation of dreams, nine about perfumes, eleven 
about cooking, and eight about charms. Along with these there were 
lists of more serious books about auguries, horsemanship, weapons, the 
use of fire and catapults, veterinary surgery, falcons, and the moral 
teachings of ancient kings and heroes. 


It is probable that many of these books were written to amuse 
wealthy patrons, who liked to relax a“ter the work of the day. Others 
were undoubtedly written to be read at the public baths, barber shops 
and small restaurants, where men congregated to be entertained. Many 
of the best and least obscene stories of the period are still preserved in 
our own Thousand and One Nights. 


Poetry 


Islam sprang from the desert and the music of the desert was 
poetry ; in fact the Qur’an itself is magnificent poetry. The folklore 
and historical traditions, the tribal dialects and use of language, the 
genealogy and knov ledge of localities; all of these early forms of study 
depended upon poetry. 


It is out of the question to give titles to the tribal poems, but of 
course everyone knows the subjects about which they were composed. 
Chivalry and romance, valorous deeds and warlike exploits, intimate 
descriptions of desert scenery and tribal customs, fondness for camels and 
horses, the philosophizing of men accustomed to great open spaces and 
relentless nature, and always women and wine, formed the basis of some 
of the most beautiful verse in the world’s literature. 


As the caliphate came to be established poetry became entangled 
with the political life of the time. Poor men became rich if they could 
compose verses, which one enough popular favour to give the govern- 
ment officials political prestige. Much of the poetry was devoted to the 
praising of patrons and the satirizing of their opponents. If we read 
the accounts of al-Mes‘udi, ibr- Xhallikan and ocher authors, we realize 
the satire was not only for opponents, but also for intimate friends. 
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Much of this verse was evidently excellent poetry, even when the joke 
was vulgar or obscene. 

The great masters during the period of the banu-al-Umayyah like 
al-Akhtal, Farazdaq, Jarir, and Muti‘ibn-lyas, wrote much of their best 
verse about women and wine, in which they were especially interested. 
So did abu-Nuwas during the latter period, although he also wrote 
excellent verse about more serious subjects. On the other hand, abu-al- 
‘Atahiyah and al-Mutanabbi used their genius to express ideas of a 
philosophical nature. 

The fourth book of al-Fihrist and the Kitab al-Aghani list such a 
multitude of poets that one can easily appreciate what an important part 
poetry played in the life of the period. It soon became the fashion for 
government secretaries and men of letters to write about their favourite 

oets and to make anthologies of their selected works. Numerous books 
ike that of ibn-Qutaybah were entitled Kitab al-Shi‘r w-al-Shu‘ara. 

Other writers compiled selections from the verse of numerous poets. 
The best known of those anthologies are the Hamasah of abu-Tammam 
Habib ibn-Aws, who died about 850 A.D., the Hamasah of al-Buhturi and 
a collection edited by Muhammad al-Qurashi at the very end of our 
period. 


Conclusion 


Well may modern Muslims be proud of the vast and varied literary 
activity of their forefathers. If we realize the difficulty of writing books 


without comfortable desks, electric lights, cheap paper, convenient libra- 
ries, or even fountain pens, we can appreciate the genius and devotion of 
the early scholars. In our modern age of mechanical conveniences, it is 
for us to emulate their work and to keep alight the lamp of learning, 
which shone so brightly during the first four centuries of Islam. 


BAYARD Dopace. 


















History of Syria; Philip K. Hitti, pp.; XXV 
+749. Macmillan, London, 1951. 


ROFESSOR HITTI is a well-known 
figure inthe World of Islamology, and 
his History of the Arabs has already 

seen more than five editions. The book 
under review is bound to make a mark in 
the same way as his other studies have. 
Being himself of Syrian extraction it was 
only natural that his History of the Arabs 
should be followed by a history of the 
land of his birth. Syria is a country 
the history of which goes back to millenia 
before Jesus Christ, and being on the high 
road between three great countries of the 
ancient world, ‘Iraq, Egypt and Byzantium, 
it has seen wave after wave of cultures 
sweeping Over the soil. It has given some 
of the greatest faiths of the world, and, as 
the author tersely says, in it was born the 
man who has divided the history of the 
world in two eras. ‘The history of Syria is, 
in a sense, the history of the civilised man 
in miniature. It is a cross section of the 
history of our own civilization and ofa 
significant part of our spiritual and cultural 
heritage.” 

One can say with justification that the 
author has performed the task he set before 
himself with great success. The book has 
been divided into five parts, viz.. Part I, the 
pre-Literary Age (ch. 1-5), Part II, Ancient 
Semitic times (ch. 6-16), Part III, the 
Graeco-Roman period (ch. 17-29), Part IV, 
the Arab Era (ch. 30-47), and Part V, under 
the Ottoman Turks (ch. 48-50). As a matter 
of fact ch. 50 (the Contemporary Scene) is, 
to a large extent, post-Turkish, for history 
is brought here right down to our own times 
and the Ottoman rule is left far behind. 
The work is illustrated by numerous hali- 
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tone reproductiors, some in colours, facsi- 
miles of coins and 27 plans hors texte as well as 
a detailed index running to over 40 pages. 

The difficulties which beset the author 
must have been great. Except for certain 
definite periods Syria has been an adjunct 
of small states or large empires, and the 
historical literature pertaining to each of 
these states has been handed down to us in 
a dozen languages. It is remarkable how 
Professor Hitti has mastered practically all 
this heterogeneous mass of facts with the 
result that he has managed to “integrate the 
whole into a consecutive story.” 


There are certain periods of Syrian history 
which are of special interest to us, namely, 
the period of what Professor Hitti calls the 
age of Hebrew patriarchs and monarchs, the 
history of the rise of Christianity and finally 
the great Islamic epoch. Professor Hitti 
has put the Old Testament wo the touch- 
stone of modern criticism and has recorded 
certain startling conclusions with which at 
least some would probably disagree. The 
Jews are generally considered Semites par 
excellence, but the author says (p. 176) that 
they belong to a composite ethnic origin 
consisting of Semitic, Hurrian, Hittite and 
other non-Semitic elements. He regards 
the books of the Old Testament as Hebrew 
history “‘recorded by writers who lived 
hundred of years after the events and de- 
pended on hearsay and a long chain of oral 
transmissions” (p. 177). “‘ Pre-patriarchal 
history as sketched by the Hebrew chronic- 
lers is clearly not history” and “even from 
the patriarchal narrative the kernel of his- 
torical fact is not easy to extract” (p. 178). 
He thinks that the Hebrew contribution to 
world civilization lay only in their religion, 
and while the Old Testament is their opus 
major’ the material itself passed through 
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many processes—selection, elimination, edit- 
ing—before it assumed a final form” 
(p. 209). 

The author is categorical that the Mosaic 
conception of the Deity was henotheistic and 
that Jehovah was regarded as the God of 
the Hebrews only. But “ Monotheism is a 
militant, aggressive system of beliefs that 
denies not only the jurisdiction of other 
deities in limited fields but the very existence 
of other deities” (p. 212), and Hebrew heno- 
theism proved to be an intermediary step 
between polytheism and monotheism pure 
and simple. Islam, which Professor Hitti 
calls the third great monotheistic religion of 
the world, ‘tadopted the ethical monotheism 
of Judaism and Christianity” (p. 216). We 
would, however, say that the similarity in 
the conception of the Godhead in these 
three religions is due to the fact that the 
source of the inspiration was the same. 

Coming to history proper, Professor Hitti 
takes us through Persian and Graeco-Ro- 
man times and says that Hellenism survived 
in Syria right up to the era of Islam. It is 
interesting to note what our author has to 
say about the person of Christ as He was 
seen by his contemporaries. ‘That a car- 
penter’s son, in a remote province of the 
Empire should gather some followers around 


him, teach, preach, heal and be crucified 
for his convictions was of no concern to the 


historians” (p. 328). He goes on to say, 
‘“‘No extraordinary event in Christ’s life— 
virgin birth, astral association, miracle per- 
formance, crucifixion, exaltation to heaven 
—lacks its paralle| in near-eastern  reli- 
gious experience” (p. 329) ‘The differ- 
ence from Judaism lay in that Christianity 
reduced mankind to one family, all under 
one fatherhood. “Thus a universal ideal 
was set by primitive Christianity against 
the provincial ideal that prevailed else- 
where” (p. 329). 

Professor Hitti has a very readable chapter 
on pre-Islamic Syro-Arab states where he 
has utilised the latest discoveries pertaining 
to their history. Passing on to what he 
calls the Arab era, he begins by stating the 
position of Arabia vis avis the rest of the 
world at the time of the advent of Muham- 
mad in these pithy words: “Persia and 
Byzantium were the only two world 
powers; the Arabians were nobody. Who 
living then could have guessed.. that, the 
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eruption of the Muslim Arabian tribes would 
have annihilated the Persians and _ stripped 
the Byzantine Empire of some of its fairest 
provinces.”” The first invasion of Syria 
occurred in 633 A.D. and this was followed 
by the brilliant crossing of the great desert 
by Khalid b. Walid (which our author 
traces almost step by step) followed by the 
capitulation of Damascus the next year. He 
makes use of the famous treaty embodying 
the terms of surrender in which the Muslim 
commander promised to give the Damasce- 
nes security for their lives, property and 
churches. [hen came the famous batile of 
the Hieromax or Yermuk and the settlement 
of the country to which Professor Hitti 
devotes a whole chapter. He seems to view 
with disfavour the rule that only a Muslim 


_could draw his sword in defence of the land 


ot Islam and to regard this as evidence of 
‘inequality between the victor and the 
vanquished.” With great deference to his 
learning one must say that here he misjud- 
ges the principles of Islamic administration. 
Just as today it is only such inhabitants of a 
country as have all the qualifications of 
citizenship who can ordinarily enlist in the 
national army, just as no communist can 
be admitted to a civil office in the U.S.A. 
nor a Capitalist even hope to settle down in 
the U.S.S.R., so the qualification for a full 
citizenship in the State of early Islam was 
loyalty tothe principles of Islam, and it 
would have been the height of unrealism if 
those who had so lately fought against those 
principles were allowed toenlist in the army. 
In another place (p. 486) he says that in 
Syria Muslim law was regarded as “too 
sacred”. to be applicable to non-Muslims. 
This is misreading the whole principle 
underlying toleration in Islamic law. The 
Qur’anic precept “Unto you your religion, 
and unto me my religion” (Qur'an, cix,’6) 
is well known. It was only because the 
rules which non-Muslims applied to them- 
selves were considered by them as sacrosanct 
that Muslim law was not applied to them. As 
a matter of fact, while the claim of Islam 
was that the Qur’anic law was the only 
natural way of life for all, whether they be 
Muslim or non-Muslim, Islam never tried 
to impose that law on unwilling peoples and 
Muslims almost invariably left them under 
their own law even after their subjugation. 
There are two Muslims whom Professor 
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Hitti praises most as administrators, and 
they are Mu‘awiyah and Hajjaj b. Yusuf 
He shows Mu‘awiyah surrounded by Chris- 
tians such as his own wife, “a Jacobite 
Christian’’ Maysun, who bore Yazid to him, 
Mansur b. Sarjun, grandfather of St. Jobn 
of Damascus who was later the boon com- 
panion of Yazid, his Christian physician ibn 
Uthal later financial adviser of Hims, the 
poet al-Akhtal and many others. He praises 
Mu‘awiyah even for the great revolution 
under which he changed the elective Cali- 
phate into mulk or temporal sovereignty. In 
one place he says that while ‘Ali was pro- 
claimed Caliph “there and then” after 
*‘Uthman’s murder, it was not until two years 
after the arbitration (after Siffin) that 
Mu‘awiyah was proclaimed Caliph (pp. 430, 
433). Both these statements need to be revis- 
ed. Although the party in power at Medinah 
after ‘Uthman’s murder was composed of 
those who favoured ‘Ali, it was after some 
deliberation that he was elected Caliph, 
while the fact remains that the Syrians paid 
homage to Mu‘awiyah immediately after 
the so-called arbitration. As regards Hajjaj 


few will deny that he was a strong adminis- 
trator, and perhaps a softer man would 
not have been successful in bringing ‘Iraq 


so speedily under the Syrian sway. But to 
say that his famous oration at the Kufah 
mosque “‘was one of the most favoured” 
themes in Arabic literature (p. 454) is cer- 
tainly at variance with the view held about 
him by the generality of Muslims. Professor 
Hitti brushes aside the evidence of the 
brutality of “this Arab Nero’”’ by saying that 
it rests on “exaggerated reports” of the his- 
torians “mostly by Shi‘ites or Sunnis of the 
‘Abbasid regime,” but himself does not pro- 
duce any evidence which might make him 
appear less Neroesque. 

Umayyad Syria is the main theme of the 
author after Islamic expansion mainly be- 
cause the centre of Muslim polity was then 
located in Syria. He passes on to the 
‘Abbasid Fatimid and Saljuqi epochs, then 
to Turkish Syria and finally to modern times. 
It isnot so much political history which 
forms the most important part of the work 
but rather cultural and administrative his- 
tory, and such chapters as 37 (political and 
social conditions under the Umayyads) 38 
(higher aspects of life), 52 (Syrian contribu- 
tion to Arab renaissance), 56 (cultural inter- 
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action during and after the Crusades) and 
others which open out a whole vista of the 
importance of the country in the midst of 
the contemporary political setting. It is well 
that Professor Hitti stresses the role of the 
Christians of Syria during the Muslim 
domination by his masterly delineation of it 
in such chapters as 39 (the Syrian Christian 
Church) and 45 (the Crusades), for this 
aspect of Syrian history is sometimes over- 
looked by Muslim authors 

The work is another great contribution 
which Professor Hitti has made to the his- 
tory of the Near East. His forthcoming book 
on the History of Lebanon (which he has 
mentioned in a personal letter to the present 
reviewer) will, it is certain, fill another gap 
when it comes out. 


H. K. SHERWANI 
JAMI-UL-ASHYA 


Madras Government Oriental Series No. 32. 
General Editor, Chandrasekharan, M.A.,L.T., 
Critically edited with Introduction by A fzal-ul- 
Ulama Hakim ‘Abdul Qadir, Diploma Holder 
Takmilat-ut-Tibb College, Lucknow. (Gov- 
ernment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras 

1950). 

N the Introduction it is stated: “This 
book is written by Hakim  Bagir 
Husain under the instruction of Azam 

Nawaz Khan Bahadur, Mu‘tamid Jung 
Mufti Badrud-Dowla in the days of 
Mohammad Ali Khan Bahadur Azamjah, 
ruler of the Carnatic. (The author is known 
as Rada Sahib and as Nur Mohammad 
Khurasani also.) 

The book is very interesting non-technical 
description of various plants, herbs and 
flowers, also of common birds and animals 
(both wild and domesticated) found in 
India, especially Southern India. A very 
comprehensive account is given of the fishes 
peculiar to this part of the world. The chap- 
ters on pigeons and horses deserve special 
mention. The book is full of shrewd remarks, 
with fine literary touches, written in Persian 
by a keen observer and well-read man of 
culture. 

“While describing the horses of India the 
author says that soon after the martyrdom 
of Tippoo Sultan some of his horses were 
brought to Vellore and sold in the market. 
Some of them were purchased by his persona! 
friends. 
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The book is saidto be based on a MS, 
under D. No, 406 in the Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. It con- 
tains 258 pages, and is divided into 
8 chapters:- 

Chapter I. On flowers, beautiful looking 
or sweet scented. Some 48 different kinds 
are described. 

Chapter Ii. On birds, 117 in all, of which 
about 50 are different varieties of pigeons, 
about 25 domestic fowls and 1o birds of prey. 

Chapter III. Gives a detailed description 
of tobacco, its introduction into India from 
the West by the Portuguese in the reign of 
the Moghul Emperor, Akbar (as it says;) its 
extensive use and properties, and claiming 
that the Telugus and other people of South- 
ern India were acquainted with it from a 
much earlier time. 

This is followed bya discourse on the 
betel leaf (Tanbol), so popularly used in 
India—with its different varieties. Next are 
described baladar, halilah (of 5 kinds), amlaj 
(Hindi amelah, myrobolan), Zanjabil (dried 
ginger), Ahas, darchint (cinnamon), pepper 
and other spices, sandal, malagin § and 
karipak. 

After this follow descriptions of As, ebony, 
tamarind and other important Indian trees, 
large and small-over 50 in all, including Nim, 
Banyan, Peepal, Palas and the gigantic 
Khattiyan (imported from Africa by the 
Portuguese). 


A section is devoted to fruits, in which 38 
well-known fruits and fruit trees are descri- 
bed, beginning with a numberof varieties of 


the mango (stated to be indigenous) and 
ending with sudab, a well-known Carnatic 
and Bengali fruit. Among others discussed 
are the grape, fig, pomegranate, pineapple, 
jack fruit, mulberry, melov, guava, citron, 
falsa, sharifa (custard apple), orange, lemon, 
plantain, cocoanut, cashew and sugar-cane 
(though not a fruit). 

Chapter IV deals with vegetables used in 
cooking for table service. 

Chapter V deals with corn plants yielding 
the staple food grains, some 15 in all, begin- 
ning with rice and wheat and ending with 
pepper (though a spice). 

Chapter VI deals with wild animals like 
the tiger, woll, bear, etc., seven in all. 

Later are described tame dogs, 20th Indian 
and foreign (mainly English). Then fol- 
lows an account of cats, lizards, squirrels etc. 
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Chapter VII On water animals, first of 
the feathered variety, like ducks, swans, 
cranes etc.—some 14 in all. This account is 
followed by a description of fresh and salt 
water fishes; also the prawn, the frog, the 
turtle, and the oyster—some 39 in all. 

Chapter VIII deals with domesticated 
quadrupeds like the horse with its numerous 
varieties and breeds, their distinctive fea- 
tures and special characteristics :—colour, 
habits, marks reputed to bring good or bad 
luck to the owner Then follows an account 
of the mule. 

Later on are described various breeds of 
cattle (the ox,the cowand the buffalo), 
especially those well known in the Carnatic. 

Then follows a description of the sheep 
and the goat, the stag, the gazelle, the 
monkey, the pig, the rabbit and the porcu- 
pine, with an account of the squirrel and 
the bandicoot. 

The book covers 360 pages and is printed 
atthe Nuri Press Ltd., Madras, 13. Price 
Rs. 13/8-. 


Moup. Aspur RAHMAN KHAN 


TIBBE FARIDI, Madras Government Oriental 
Series No. 33, General Editor, T. Chandra 
Sekharan, M.A., L.T., Curator, Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 


Critically edited with Introduction by Afzal-al- 
‘Ulama Hakim ‘Abdul Qadir Ahmad, Diploma 
Holder, Takmilat-ut-Tibb College, Lucknow. 
No. of pages 200 No. of chapters 218.* 


Each chapter is devoted toa single disease with 
its treatment— followed at the end by a Tashrih 
-e-Alfaz, 15 pp-, an alphabetical index of 
unfamiliar names of herbs. Price Rs. 8/4-. 


N the Introduction itis stated: ‘The 
present work is based on MS. No. 371 
described in the catalogue of the 

Government MSS. Library Vol. I, Part II. 

It is a book on medicine. Its main feature 

is its method of prescription, treatment being 

based on the use of simple medicaments—the 
author preferring a single herb, flower or 
root toa compound prescription. Special 
attention is paid to eye-diseases (Ophthal- 
mia). 

In the book it is mentioned that the first 
page of the MS. bears two seals that read 


* Incorrectly stated to be 368 in the Introduction. 
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“Ya Imam Husain’’ and Mohammad ‘Ali 
Husain Khan Taj ul-Umara, the first seal is 
again imprinted on the last page. The 
language is Persian with an admixture of 
some common Urdu words. 

The book itself is undated. The introduc- 
tion bears the following date. 


Madras, 24~4-50 

The following is a brief description of the 
218 chapters :-— 

The first 37 chapters deal with various 
kinds of headaches and brain troubles. The 
next (over 50 chapters) discuss eye-diseases 
and their remedies. About 12 chapters 
describe various kinds of ear troubles, about 
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half a dozen nose troubles, a number of 
tooth, tongue, mouth, heart and digestion 
troubles, disorders affecting the chest, (and 
breast), organs of digestion, liver, lungs, 
organs of generation (male and female), the 
alimentary canal and bladder, womb, 
vagina, with an account also of pregnancy 
and contraception. 

Judging from the scope of the work it 
must have been very popular with Indian 
Hakims, before the advent of so-called 


‘English’ medicine. 
(The book is printed atthe Nuri Press, 
Ltd,, Madras, 13, and covers 200 pages. 


Monup. Aspur RAHMAN KHAN 
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